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WILLIAM BRADFORD. 


SNATCHES FROM THE LIFE AND WORK THE GREAT MARINE 
ARTIST. 


AVE you ever visited Mr. Bradford’s had 
confess friend that had not. 

“Well, you had better went. 

The silver-haired, kindly-faced artist gave cordial welcome, 
and showed his remarkable paintings. But 
soon became more interested his life. Knowing that had 
had such experiences seldom fall the lot man, one day 
urged him tell his And this what told 
me, with the privilege telling you. 

was born this town (Fairhaven, Mass.), near the head 
the Acushnet River, sixty-five years ago. Father kept store 
and was not very well for many years, and education 
was quite meagre. early felt desire paint, but had idea 
that would ever anything very special this line make 
life calling. 

“In youth became clerk goods store New 
Bedford, and years later was taken into the all this 
time love for drawing was growing stronger. Alone and 
unaided, copied all the drawings English drawing-book 
nearly four times through. kept without any master, often 
till midnight. the way first learned art. No, 
picked about all that know painting. 
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After time started wholesale clothing establishment 
New Bedford, and began furnishing clothing and other necessary 
supplies the men going out whaling ships. This was about 
1852. But spent too much time painting Father, 
who was business Fairhaven, had invested heavily whaling 
enterprises which turned out badly, and things did not very 
well with me, and few years —well, both For 
had signed each other’s paper. But was bona fide failure, 
and our creditors when they looked over our books were satisfied 
that had done the best could, and they asked close 
our business ourselves, which did. failed, both 
together, for $40,000, and were able pay nearly forty per cent. 

father-in-law, Nathan Breed, Lynn, stepped and 
made fifty cents the. And that was the end 
store keeping. 

This failure, however, came near causing expulsion from 
the Friends’ meeting. But wife, who stood high among them, 
said: ‘If you expel William Bradford, will rise place 
and resign membership the meeting. will stand 
husband. has not done any real Nathan Breed said 
her, thee leaves the meeting will disinherit thee. 

undismayed she answered him, Very well, father, then dis- 
inherit However, Nathan Breed, who was broad-minded, 
generous-hearted man and loving father, lived feel ashamed 
this impetuous speech. But must tell you one thing that hap- 
pened before left the store. was the first man that ever rana 
sewing machine this country. had several machines use 
our establishment partly our own invention, but unpatented 
and running about the same principles Elias Howe’s ma- 
chine, (though did not know this). kept them stairs 
and did not let anybody see them. One day Elias Howe came 
New Bedford and asked see them. ‘No, can’t let 
anybody see them.’ told how his ran, and that was 
patented. ‘Is that so?’ Yes,’ said, ‘it was.’ 
said you’ve got us. But never knew that 
infringing upon your patent.’ Boston and saw the 
men who had some interest these machines and told them that 
wished fix this matter with Mr. Howe. But they were 
ugly and wouldn’t it. However, they gave security 
some houses case Howe entered suit against me, which did. 
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Howe retained Rufus Choate counsel. Mr. Choate 
and Bradford, the only way can reach 
these Boston parties through you.’ well, said 
ahead.’ instituted suit against for several thousand 
dollars and won it. Then comes and says, Mr. Brad- 
ford, now will put this through for you and cost you 
had seized for debt and held few moments while 
clapped attachment right those houses. That brought 
the men terms. They settled with him, and got about seven 
hundred dollars, myself, out it. 

About the time father and failed, began making drawings 
whaling vessels. The first money received was twenty-five 
dollars for drawing the whaler, Then Captain 
later, Thatcher Magoon gave one hundred dollars for large 
picture, about four feet long. And William Baker paid me, 
think, one hundred and fifty dollars for another large one. This 
was about the year 

for eighteen months painted portraits whalers and 
merchantmen, till the broadside vessel grew absolutely loath- 
some me. studio was little building Union Street, 
Fairhaven. About this time Father Breed bought farm for 
wife and myself, and urged give myself seriously farming. 
five men and tried so, but farming, evidently, was 
not vocation. The following story will illustrate this: Urged 
Father Breed, went farming and raised some good pota- 
toes and some nice celery and turnips. Then took them 
Boston, saw Mr. Parker Parker House fame, and agreed 
furnish him large quantity celery and turnips the following 
season. Visions success danced brain. concluded 
raise half celery and corresponding quantity tur- 
nips. went work good earnest and the celery started 
finely. 

“One lovely autumn morning, while all lay open the sun, 
walked down studio (two and half miles) and 
good morning’s work with the brush. About three 
started home, realized that great change had taken place. 
thought celery and quickened pace. Soon broke into 
and ran nearly all the way home. Breathless, rushed out 
the celery patch, and leaning over the fence saw the blackness 
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desolation. The celery had not been banked in, the frost had 
come and was all dead. pent-up feelings found expression 
these two vigorous exclamations: ‘Darn the celery! Darn 

“Just then heard the strong, calm voice Nathan Breed 
behind saying, William, how things look 

Turning upon father-in-law, broke out again: Darn the 
celery! Darn the turnips! done with And 
was. But Father Breed was indignant. Quite indignant, per- 
haps, was proper for good Quaker had failed 
business (an almost unheard-of thing among the failed 
farming, and, although could paint some fairly good picturs,’ 
very few wanted buy them. feared that his good daughter 
Mary had married had told her, rich mer- 
chant that was, that, leaving her home marry me, poor 
William Bradford, though she was getting kind husband, she 
would not have all the good things she had been accustomed 
home. And now threatened nothing for her did not 
stick the farm. But the proud-spirited daughter Nathan 
Breed had inherited his resolution, and when said her, can 
not farm. must give myself But your father 
may disinherit replied, like the brave, true wife she 
was, William, thee thinks thee must give thyself painting, 
and that thee succeed, willing for thee try, and 
stand 

Ten years later, when success had come Mr, Bradford, 
ture for which was paid ten thousand dollars was exhibition 
Boston. James Oliver, the trusted cashier the bank which 
Nathan Breed was leading director, went Boston and sat 
amazed and delighted before the noble scene. Returning Lynn, 
saw Mr. Breed and called him, Nathan, Nathan, stop!” 
Mr. Breed stopped. ‘Has thee been Boston see Will- 
iam’s pictur yet?” Well, would advise thee 
and see it, lest thee gets reputation for being ignorant.” 

Nathan Breed had seldom been spoken that way. 
went home, thought over and decided morning 
ran Boston, and entering the gallery sat before William’s 
pictur” for the shrewd old Quaker was not looking 


the picture all the time. His ears were wide open hear all 
that people were saying about Finally, the old man got full 
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that could neither look nor listen any longer. hurried 
home feeling that must say something somebody about that 
wonderful had said much his family 
against William’s painting that would not praise 
them. He, therefore, rushed out into his garden, calling for his 
man all work: Roger, Roger, where Here, 
“Roger, has thee been Boston see William’s pictur?” 
“No, Well, thee must tomorrow and see isa very 
wonderful here are tickets and quarter, Roger, 
pay thy fee.” 

Scarcely any one today can realize with how much aversion the 
old-time Quakers, like Nathan Breed, were brought look 
upon painting art any form. And yet was one the 
most hospitable and public-spirited men his day. Before 
died his opinion had changed very 
still was ever most practical man. When his daughter was 
telling him that William, then England, had been warmly 
received the Royal family, and many the first men the 
Kingdom, broke with the remark, Has sold any 
That was him the one important point. 

are getting little ahead our story. Mr. Bradford, 
before giving farming, which had done almost nothing 
with his own hands, had taken some lessons instruction from 
Dutch artist named Van Beest, who soon accepted Mr. Bradford’s 
offer and came and worked his Fairhaven studio for two years. 
Van Beest, whose work India ink, and whose sepia drawings 
were very great help the young artist. Often 
they worked together, Van Beest painting the sky and water, and 
Bradford painting the vessels. 

Later, Mr. Bradford went Boston, and, after spending the 
summers along the shores Swampscott and Nahant, passed the 
winters in. his studio, the corner Tremont and Bromfield 
streets. But those were bitter years for the proud-spirited artist. 
For three years earned very little. His pictures would not sell. 
Williams Everett, who did much those days encourage 
struggling artists, helped Mr. Bradford the extent several 
hundred dollars. But very money came in; only once 
great while picture was sold for perhaps twenty-five dollars. 
However, deliverance was hand. 


One day Benjamin Roach walked into his studio and said that 
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wanted one two Mr. Bradford’s pictures for some friends, 
take that one the easel and give you fifty dollars for 
right. Let go, and there and buy it. And that one, 
over there, take that, too. Send them both the auction and 
buy them there.” 

the auction they went. the sale Mr. Roach was 
hand with one two friends, and the bidding was 
ly, Mr. Roach secured one eighty-four dollars, and the other 
seventy dollars. And these latter prices insisted paying the 
artist. One these pictures went into the home James Law- 
rence, and the other Augustus Lowell. that, Mr. Brad- 
ford’s pictures began sell. Henry Sayles and Doctor Sharp each 
took one, two hundred and fifty dollars. And others followed. 

now, the reading Doctor Kane’s books fired the artist 
with uncontrollable desire the Arctic regions. Then 
came the question how raise the necessary funds. His first 
the more his soul became aflame with this absorbing desire. Men- 
tioning his purpose Nathan Breed, the latter replied, somewhat 
hotly: won't help thee one Thee better keep paint- 
ing thy little picturs.” But the artist’s enthusiasm 
damped. The going Labrador became consuming pas- 
sion. 

One day Boston gentleman, Dr. Sharp, who had visited 
Mr. Bradford’s studio and had had several conversations with him 
his purpose going Labrador, came and said, quietly: 
“Mr. Bradford, I’m thinking that you had better now. 
for that purpose have just deposited fifteen hundred dollars 
the bank.” 

Mr. Bradford was almost beside himself with joy. went 
home,” said he, “fairly treading air. told Father Breed, 
give thee one answered, Breed, don’t 
cent. I’ve got enough without ‘Where does thee get it?’ 
‘Doctor Sharp going let have it. offers fifteen 
hundred dollars for that What security does thee give 

Thus spoke sturdy Nathan Breed. The idea that any man 
should offer fifteen hundred dollars out hand young artist 
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would not it. Not he! 

But Doctor honor his memory did it, and William 
Bradford went Labrador. Just the clouds war were dark- 
ening over the land, the last days April, 1861, the enthusias- 
tic Quaker artist thirty-eight years old,) sailed away from 
Boston one hundred and twenty ton schooner for Labrador 


How absurd! 


and fame. 

little over two weeks reached Labrador, and anchoring 
amidst the icebergs, began sketching and securing photographs. 
After four months spent this way sailed for home. new 
phase nature had now opened before him. was able offer 
his countrymen unique kind superb paintings. And they 
grew rapidly favor with the public. 

Each summer for six successive seasons, Mr. Bradford went 
Labrador increase and improve his stock material. 
station, above Cape Chudley. 

Never,” says the artist, have seen men who commanded 
respect did these Moravian missionaries. They live lives utter 
self-abnegation. devote themselves wholly the spiritual 
welfare the natives. One these men had not been home 
twenty years. But had translated the New Testament and 
Psalms into the Esquimo tongue. tell you, sir, wherever they 
have labored you can leave anything about the deck vessel 
with perfect But, once get beyond their influence and you 
find the natives treacherous, thievish don’t mean murderous 
—race. missionaries put strong impress upon the na- 

But the worst foe the missionary the North the wicked 
white man who sells the natives rum. seems that, like the In- 
dians, the Esquimos and Greenlanders fall easy victims strong 
drink. But drink rum those high latitudes far more dan- 
gerous than warmer climates. the Labrador coast, though 
the traders come in, the missionaries are constantly the alert 
and prevent the natives from trading with them. the Green- 
land coast, traders are not allowed land and sell liquors. The 
men Greenland are prohibited from drinking save one 
sion. Once year, the King’s birthday, the men each settle- 
ment are allowed the Government House and receive, each 
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turn, glass schnapps, which drinks the health the 
king occupying the Danish throne. Women are excluded from 
this privilege (?), but wife may accompany her husband, and 
may kiss her when will, and does so, may drop from his 
capacious maw much pleases and one the wiser for it. 

the Pacific coast the Alaska Fur Company allows liquors 
landed for the natives. course, 
set these laws defiance. trader can undo one 
week more than missionary can for the natives six months. 
The old artist’s eyes blazed and his blood fairly boiled told 
one such instance. “Captain Hooper, the United States 
steamer ‘Corwin’ authority,” said Mr. Bradford, for the 
following terrible tale: Three whaling from the 
Sandwich Islands, one from San Francisco, and one from New Bed- 
the islands Behring Strait and engaged 
trade with the natives, buying thousands pounds whalebone 
them, which they paid for with rum, the worst kind spir- 
its, also some firearms and ammunition. Most this illegal sell- 
ing was done the New Bedford whaler. 

Captain Hooper steamed into the little harbor where this 
whaler was trading with the natives, the latter (having already 
disposed nearly all its rum), hastened obliterate all traces 
its nefarious What little was left they secreted the 
hold. Captain Hooper searched the whaler, but, finding evi- 
dence against her, let her hours later, the evidence her 
deadly traffic was plainly seen multitudes drunken natives. 
The next year Captain Hooper found that upwards five hundred 
men, women, and children lay dead upon the ground from the 
effects the rum then sold them. the end two years, 
told me, fully nine hundred natives were dead, either directly from 
the effects that rum, indirectly starvation due the same 
cause. long the whiskey lasted the natives would 
nothing towards securing blubber and other necessary provisions 
for the winter. For this terrible destruction the lives human 
beings, one New Bedford agent and his captain are directly respon- 
terrible inhumanity man.” Such men 
are among the blackest criminals. 

Among William Bradford’s warmest Quaker friends was the 
genial poet, John Whittier. The artist’s famous Labrador 
labors fired the poet’s heart and called forth the beautiful tribute 
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(“To with which the poem Amy opens. 
was right war time, which leads the Quaker poet thus 
address his artist friend 


So, thou and 
Nursed the faith that alone strong 
the endurance which outwearies Wrong, 
With meek persistence brutal force, 
And trusting God against the universe, 
We, doomed watch strife may not share 
With other weapons than the prayer, 
Yet owning, with full hearts and moistened eyes, 
The awful beauty 
And wrung keenest sympathy for all 
Who give their loved ones for the living wall 
law and this evil day 
May haply find, through play 
pencil, solace our pain, 
And hearten others with the strength gain. 


Let keep sweet, 
may, our hearts, even while eat 
The bitter harvest our own device 
And half moral cowardice. 

Niirnberg sang while Wittenberg defied, 
And Kranach painted his side, 
And through the war march the Puritan 
The silver stream ran, 

let the melodies sung. 

The pleasant pictures the wall hung, 
let hold against the hosts night 

And Slavery all our vantage-ground light. 


And while, with hearts thankfulness, bear 

the great common burden our full share, 

Let none that the waves entice 

Thy sea-dipped pencil, some quaint device, 

and sweet, beguiles pen away 

From the sharp strifes and sorrows today. 

Thus, while the east-wind keen from Labrador 

Sings the leafless elms, and from the shore 

the great sea comes the monotonous roar 

the long-breaking surf, and all the sky 

gray with cloud, home-bound and dull, try 

time simple legend the sounds 

winds the woods, and waves pebbled bounds, 
song for chime with, such might 


sung tired sea-painters, who night 

Look from their hemlock camps, quiet cave 

beach, moon-lighted, the waves they love. 
hast thou looked, when level sunset lay 

the calm bosom some Eastern bay, 

And all the spray-moist rocks and waves that rolled 
the white sand-slopes flashed with ruddy gold.) 
Something has flavor the sea, 

And the freedom which reminds 


William Bradford was now anxious win 
magnificent paintings Labrador scenery had but whetted his 
appetite for Arctic explorations. They had made him known 
the first painter his special field, and had brought him con- 
siderable money. For one superb view Sealers Crushed Among 
the Icebergs,” previously referred connection with Nathan 
Breed’s name, LeGrand Lockwood, that time generous New 
York millionaire and patron art, had paid Mr. Bradford ten 
thousand dollars. was now anxious the coast 
Greenland. But this would require outlay thirty thousand 
dollars. this emergency Mr. Lockwood stepped forward and 
offered bear twenty thousand dollars the expense 
expedition. The way being thus opened, Mr. Bradford chartered 
three hundred and seventy-five tons burden, and loading her with 
five hundred tons coal, steamed away from St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, for Greenland. This was July 1869. was 
panied this expedition Dr. Hayes, the famous 
explorer (for whose company and services paid him fifteen hun- 
dred dollars and five other young expedi- 
tion, which went far north Melville Bay, was exceptionally 
successful, and made Mr. Bradford’s name famous both sides 
the Atlantic the great painter Arctic scenery. 

This voyage also brought out the sterling qualities Brad- 
ford’s nature. can firm rock occasion, the follow- 
ing incident will show: weather suddenly grew cold and 


their situation began grow The question arose whether 
steam ahead into try get back through the thick- 
ening icebergs. conflict authority arose between the Captain 
and Doctor Hayes. The latter declared that they should 
ward and enter the The Captain said: can see the 
action the water that there are many sunken rocks there. 
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there. But know this vessel. built her, and know 
can steam her out safely between those icebergs.” But Doctor 
Hayes said: The only thing run the vessel 
into that fidrd.” 

Then Mr. Bradford spoke Captain, you know this vessel. 
You built her; you know what you can do. Now place the 
responsibility upon you. ahead and your best.” 

Doctor Hayes said: you’ve further use for 
services?” sir, not just now. The Captain will command 
this vessel today.” turned his heel and went off. Captain 
John Bartlett, big six-foot Englishman, with great skill and dex- 
terity guided his ship back through the icebergs till they reached 
safety. The next morning Doctor Hayes acknowledged 
that Captain Bartlett had been the right, and 
had had such six-foot Englishman you are, what could not 
have done Arctic 

When Mr. Bradford reached New York November, 1869, bad 
news awaited him. His kind friend, Grand Lockwood, after 


payment twenty-five hundred dollars, had failed, and 


was left with twenty-two thousand dollars indebtedness and noth- 
ing pay with. But Willis James and other good friends 
gathered around him and his own splendid pluck carried him 
through. debt was ultimately paid. 

About this time met Lord Lorne, who took great interest 
his work and strongly urged him England. did so, 
and met such reception seldom accorded American 
artist. received commission from Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria, and the picture now the library Windsor Castle. 
This painting entitled Panther off the Coast Greenland 
under the Midnight Sun.” His pictures also grace the galleries 
Princess Louise, Lord Dufferin, the Duke Argyle, the very 
wealthy Duke Westminster, Baroness Burdett-Coutts, besides 
Baron Rothschild Paris, and many other notables. 

England was warmly received such men Tyndall, 
Lord Lindsay, Sir Henry Holland, and Sir Roderic Murchison. 
was invited speak before the Royal Institution and the Royal 
Geographical Society London. 1873, Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston, Low Searle published his superb volume, 
“The Arctic Regions.” book inches size, bound 
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morocco extra, all gilt edges and covers, and sold one 
dred and twenty-five dollars (twenty-five guineas) per 

the text and the one hundred and forty-four photographs 
trating this magnificent work are the was brought 
out under the patronage Queen Victoria, the Duke Argyle, 
Lord Dufferin, Tyndall, and other distinguished men London, 
The edition was limited three hundred and fifty copies, though 
more might have been sold. 

During the last fifteen years Mr. Bradford has traveled exten- 

sively this country and has kept his brush almost constantly 
employed. spent seven years the Pacific Yo- 
semite Valley and the Mariposa Valley California were thor- 
oughly studied, well the Sierra Nevada range mountains. 
still hard work and reaping the fruits victory. 
grandly impressive paintings may found clear across our coun- 
try, from Boston San Francisco. And many his best works 
grace English collections. His winters are passed New York 
City, but the summer finds him back the haunts his child- 
hood. Here his studio the upper part roomy 
ing, facing the Acushnet River and looking down across portion 
Buzzard’s Bay. And here, surrounded his paintings, one 
may often find him busily work, pallet hand, six 
the morning. delights work the cool the morning 
and later the day chat with his friends. As, with stooping 
shoulders and bowed head, the artist turns his keen blue-gray eyes 
the creation before him, cannot but wonder the great 
results which this modest, upright, high-souled reached 
under very adverse circumstances. rejoice that now the 
evening sky has for him silver lining. 

Among the completed paintings his summer studio noble 
one entitled, Whalers after the Nip Melville 
powerful picture. Heavy, dense masses dark 
off into the background; the storm passing and the sun almost 
breaks through. the middle the canvas high peak 
ice, partly white light, partly bluish tinge. front 
this large three-masted whaler caught the ice, and near 
by, men are seen pulling loaded boats over the the 
bottom the picture seen little water greenish hue. 
This painting soon sent across the water the Duke 
Westminster, whose son, the late Earl Grosvenor, had already paid 
for it. 
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Another picture, with fairer sky, presents high mass ice 
with smaller berg its right. The latter looks like beheaded 
lion, between whose icy feet lies open cave, looking through 
which the beholder sees far distant bit the front 
seen large ship with sails all set, while other ships right and 
left, with distant ice peaks, crowd the sides the canvas. 
smaller picture shows beauteous Arctic midnight But will 
not tire the patience, only say that here pleasing 
variety Arctic views specially adapted relieve August heats. 
mer’s breeze. not wonder that the artist’s wife and daugh- 
ter often come here, and bring their guests, rest and chat. 

recent years Mr. Bradford has spent some time lecturing 
about the Arctic regions. about give series six lee- 
tures, entitled Glimpses the Regions,” before the Low- 
ell Institute Boston. These lectures discuss the 
America the wonderful people who were blotted 
out existence some centuries ago different phases life and na- 
ture the far North: the Greeley expedition, and its relief expe- 
dition. These lectures are exceedingly interesting and are 
illustrated scores photographic views, many which were 
taken the artist himself. 

Mr. Bradford also exceedingly benevolent, Christian man, 
and doing good continually. And thus, many ways, this 
intense, conscientious, unassuming painter busily work advan- 
cing his art and serving his fellow-men. 


Nay, think 
Merely bask and ripen sometimes 
The student’s wiser the brain 
Will not distil the juices has sucked, 
the sweet substance pellucid thought, 
Except for him who hath the secret learned 
mix his blood with sunshine, and take 
The winds into his pulses. 


LOWELL. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY MANUAL TRAINING. 


Read before the Department Superintendence, National Educational Association, 
Washington, C., March 


WILLIAM HARRIS, LL. 


learning arithmetic the boy learns quantify and measure 

all things numerically. not with the 

edge carpentering, but underlies it; least, there can 
use the carpenter’s rule without some arithmetic. 

But the school studies are for the most part given 
edge human nature and human combination, rather than toa 
knowledge material things. This due the fact already 
seen, namely: that man social being, and all that asa 
spiritual educative being this fact organ- 
ized existence institutions. All science, all literature, all art, 
the whole world learning fact, takes its rise man’s depend- 
ence society. Society the miraculous instrumentality 
which each individual aids every other and turn aided all. 
food, clothing, and shelter, brings commerce 
tions all climes his market, collecting from all and distribut- 
ing each. 

matters human experience still better, because the 
aggregate human wisdom does not have divided dis- 
tributing it. Each man may receive whole will only learn 
the symbols which stored the child will learn how 
read and write, may learn the experience the race through 
the countless ages its existence. may books 
and periodicals see the world through the senses myriads 
trained specialists devoting whole lives the inventory nature. 
What immensely more than this, may think with their brains 
and assist his feeble powers observation and reflection the 
gigantic aggregate the mental labor the race. the 
great meaning school education: give the pupil the use 
the means for availing himself the mental products the race. 
Compared with what receives from the race the productions 
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the most original men are mere speck wide field view. 
Every one may add something the aggregate the world’s 
knowledge, but must, educated and rises above the 
brute, receive infinitely more than gives. 

Hence, the educative effect learning read 
with the educative effect learning the carpenter’s trade, 
must consider this difference scope. one leads knowl- 
edge few tools and limited sphere the botany trees 
empirical, but not scientific knowledge few wood textures, 
afew simple processes combination into shapes for use orna- 
ment —all which brings also limited knowledge self and 
human nature. Its whole educative effect exhausted brief 
time the manual training are told authori- 
ties that manual training for educative purposes must not 
carried far enough produce the other hand, the edu- 
education while school, yet followed its greatest educa- 
tive effects afterwards throughout life. For the person destined 
use this knowledge reading daily key which unlock 
the treasures all human learning. school has given him 
possession the means permanent and continuous self-educa- 
tion. the difference between piece baked bread which 
nourishes for the day and the seed corn which the possibility 
countless harvests. that educates the child the art 
self-education that which the aggregate experience man- 
kind has chosen for the school. The course study involves the 
mastery letters the means intercommunication with the 
race, the means too preserving the harvest observation and 
moreover involves the use letters certain fun- 
damental studies show the pupil how master the great 
general classes books. initiates him into the use mathe- 
matical books, showing him how understand them persistent 
attention and thought him that memorizing the words 
the arithmetic does not master the book, but that necessary 
think out for one’s self every statement and see the necessity 
The mathematical province letters reveals the child the 
man’s victory over nature, because having invented 
mathematics only question detail “divide and conquer” 
—to subdue all nature. 


Professor excellent remarks onthe educative limits manual train- 
ing, his book. 
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Then comes geography, lifting curtain and showing the child 
his race divided into peoples and nations round the globe, all work- 
ing something that himself needs, and the spectacle the 
world-commerce bringing him over all seas the desired articles, 

Then there history, lifting another curtain dnd showing the 
doings man the past. Man reveals human nature his 
actions. Each one reveals himself small fragment human 
nature, but does not know much human nature till looks 
into history; for history reveals the higher self man organized 
institutions. For the first time man comes know his 
stantial self when comes study history. His little self 
beholds his colossal self. 

Then there literature, which shows its prose and poetry the 
which individuals have made with 
beth and Othello, Paris and Helen, and Faust. com- 
pletes for the revelation human nature and more than all 
other studies humanizing and civilizing. The school initiates 
the child into this realm through the intense bursts impassioned 
prose and poetry that the school readers contain, showing these 
all the varieties style mastered and how master them; 
how ascend from the mere colloquial which the child 
brings with him from the family the literary styles adequate 
express deep thought fine shades emotion. 

The school also makes study language itself —it teaches 
grammar, the most difficult all school studies and the most edu- 
cative subtle powers thought. 

But, objected here: Does not nature give the 
material thought, and language only the symbols thought? 
not language arbitrary symbol and nature the eternal 
remember saying this once myself when was youth col- 
lege, and the thought oppressed mind that did not have 
patience remain and graduate, but left college midway the 
course. 

Afterwards, when came clear thoughts, began 
see that lived two worlds —the world nature and the world 
man. Moreover, the world man was much more complex 
than that nature, and, strange then seemed, the world 
man was really much closer than the world nature. 
clothing for the 


enwrapped me, like garment 
mind. Think nature with its two kingdoms, the organic and 
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inorganic, and the human world with its three the 
realization (1) the will; (2) the intellect; (3) the 
tiveimagination. For example, there the province institutions 
with laws, and customs, and usages, national forms government, 
religious systems, moral codes, political methods, 
embodiment human will, revealing the nature human will 
just the habits ants and bees reveal ant and bee nature. 
things and realities are the material thought, what material 
thought important for our examination human institutional 
the habits and actions animals and plants which 
the botanist and discovers the nature animals and 
plants. More than this, these laws and customs are the most dread 
reality that know of. matter life and death ignore 
the laws the state matter wasting all one’s strength 
uselessly disobey the behests custom however slight. What 
close man his wrappage customs and usages? This 
his bond union with his fellow men. 

admitted that these products man’s will are realities 
and material for thought, think their vast complexity and 
extent. But the products man’s intellect are the multifarious 
sciences and fragments science, all his philosophic theories and 
all his inventions the arts. Within this division there the 
province language vast complex system with structure 
all its own, and yet revealing the structure thought itself just 
forms, and usages, and laws reveal the nature the human 
And not language reality —is not the material vehi- 
cle thought, and does not exist object for thought and 
scientific consideration its language lies embalmed the deep- 
while study steam engine arbitrary product man’s 
inventive mind. Because the steam engine the instrument for 
the annihilation distance and separation. renders intercom- 
munication easy and assists producing 
bringing about spiritual communion. But infinitely more impor- 
tant study the structure language, because the inven- 
tion the soul direct and adequate means expressing its 
internal acts and states thoughts, volitions, and feelings. 
language, social union and civilization are realized. study the 
grammar and vocabulary language gain insight into 
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the structure soul itself and the same time gauge the 
spiritual development the people who spoke it. Even the 
smattering grammar taught schools has the great educative 
effect turning the mind the pupil inward far seize 
definitions and classify words the meaning that they 
study the effect which form has upon the meaning 
Moreover, training grammar gives one the power some 


extent discriminating the accidental from the substantial—a 
training which fits the mind enter successtully other fields 
subtle thought. 

The province literature and art furnishes wonderful material 
thought furnishes the symbol human ideals and 
aspirations, the grand impulses that move the bottom our 
civilization. 

has been claimed some its advocates that have 
manual training executive action the mind while have 
only receptive activity the other school studies. 

There distinction psychology between efferent and affer- 
ent nerves that convey outward impulses from the brain 
the muscles, and nerves that convey impulses from the surface 
inward the brain and give rise feeling. These are named 
also motor nerves, and nerves centrifugal and 
centripetal nerves. This distinction between executive and recep- 
tive activities seems based this difference 
would assumed the first place that the most essential forms 
human activity are sensor and motor. The individual should 
receptive impressions from without through his nerves 
sensation else should executive through using his mus- 
cles. Moreover, order make this theory apply manual 
training must held that manual training covers the ground 
the motor, executive. The use the tools for working 
and metal use portion these tools the 
manual training school furnishes fact supposed execu- 
tive training eminent degree. But all the metal workers 
the country, according our last census, amounted only 
493 (counting the twenty-two important trades), out total 
number 17,392,099 returned engaged gainful 
This less than three and one-half per cent. the laboring popu- 
lation, and yet the annual product even this small fraction 
our people exceeds the home consumption metallic The 
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workers wood, counting twenty-five trades, numbered only 
out the seventeen and one-half millions laborers 
about four and one-half per cent. But claimed that skill 
the use the tools these trades would valuable all, 
matter what their employments might be. This, however, 
position that cannot maintained, for the following reasons: 
Every trade has its special knack skill, and not only requires 
special education fit the laborer pursue it, but reacts 
the laborer and fixes his bodily structure certain limitations 
which greater less extent unfit him for other occupations. 
Even within the trades devoted the transformation metals 
found that long apprenticeship blacksmithing unfits one for 
fine work jewelry, for engraving. much work planing 
and sawing, moreover, would injure the skill the wood 
Out the ninety-two per cent. laborers not engaged any form 
wood metal work, nearly five per cent. are engaged the 
manufacture textile fabrics clothing. Counting together 
those who have with these manufactures and with the care 
clothing, and with leather manufactures, there are seven per 
all whose occupations would more less injured 
apprenticeship blacksmithing and carpentry. For certain 
delicacy touch required the manipulation textile 
material, that can acquired only long continued and one- 
sided training. Trade and transportation employ 
cent. the laborers; agriculture forty-five per cent. Manual 
training, includes only wood and metal work, fits only 
eight per cent. for their vocation, and more less unfits for 
their vocations large part the remaining ninety-two per cent. 
laborers. 

But the psychology which this distinction executive 
and receptive activities based not sound. omits the 
faculties the mind altogether. nerves 
sensation may bring impressions and the nerves motion may 
carry impulses outward, but what connects these two activities 
Physiological psychology informs that the brain and the great 
ganglia the base the brain are used the soul receiving, 
and comparing these impressions short, think- 
ing upon the data furnished. Moreover, before decision 
reached there must internal impulses consulted, such pro- 
ceed from desires and wishes, and then comparison ideals, for 
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one does not act order make thing into what is, because 
that acts order change some real condition 
into some other condition that exists only his mind ideal 


possibility. The purpose ideal being fixed, and the means 

realizing being chosen, the will acts and the motor nerves are 

called into use set the limbs motion utter words 

command. That the ordinary branches instruction school 

relate this function elaboration data into plans action 

far more than they relate the mere reception sense-impressions 

the exercise the motor nerves, obvious. obvious, 

moreover, that the perfection this function elaboration lies 

the culture true directive power. The general who plans the 

battle and directs the movement his troops that they secure 
victory course the executive man far higher sense than 

the private soldier who mechanically obeys what ordered 

do. The general may use his motor nerves only issuing the 
words command, while the private soldier may exert the 

utmost every muscle his body yet the real executive the 

general. 

not desirable that children shall taught that rough hand 

labor itself honorable the elaborative toil thought 


which gives rational direction the hand. The best function 
the manual training school its training the elaborative facul- 


ties the mind studies the rationale the construction 
and use tools study mathematics and This 


points out the permanent usefulness for such schools. 
They may fit master workmen for the several trades and 
tions and thereby furnish overseers who not only can direct but 


can teach 


sometimes claimed that the educative effect the manual training school the 
remedy for prevailing distaste for manual labor. Professor Woodward phrases 
“the overcoming a most humiliating repugnance on the part of so-called educated | 
people using their hands.” this may said, that the object the 
manual training school cure dudes their contempt for honest labor, should first 
get some compulsory system attendance for that class the community. Professor 
Woodward declares that “The manual training school not asylum for the lazy.” 
Indeed, his entrance examinations carefully sift out all boys who not give evidence 
past industry and good habits—in short, all boys who are not already love with 
honest hand work. the object the school boys for the trades and 
cure them aspiration for clerkships and professional work, the statistics show 
alarming influence another direction. the Chicago Manual Training school, out 
the eighty-seven graduates in the three years, 1886, ’87, ’88, there were fifty-one at least 
who are reported looking higher than manual labor, namely: four teachers, twenty- 
eight students higher institutions, seven entering the professional work architect 
engineer, and twelve clerks, while only twenty-five appear engaged manual 
work, either overseers workmen. the one hundred graduates the St. Louis 
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evident that the elaborative function the mind the true 
source executive power. The problems life must solved 
thought before they can reduced action without waste 
energy. 

There one phase the psychology manual training which 
deserves special commentary. training through draw- 
ing properly taught gives educative effect far-reaching 
character respects all our also contained 
the solution the economic problems that lie deep down under 
the manual training questions here considered. 

proper instruction drawing one must mean the cultivation 
the hand and eye the use the pencil but this only the 
first and least important part more manual and less mental 
than the second requisite which instruction the ideals 
tasteful and decorative form which should taught parallel 
lessons connection with the practical use the pencil. 

Once trained recognize the beautiful and graceful form and 
arrangement and criticise all defects this particular, the pupil 
has precious quality mind useful every occupation 
and every station life, whether subaltern 
ture taste, such drawing gives, fits all laborers for more 
lucrative stations and helps our industries giving our commerce 
hold the markets the world. Not merely wood and 
metal work profits this cultivation taste, but all manufact- 
ures, whether food, clothing, shelter. 

The educative effect art also ennobling, for leads the 
preference ideal which not selfish one. 

could see the training more prominent place 
offered art could predict with some certainty the 
rise Sweden from the low rank she holds among manufacturing 


Manual Training school the years 1883, and appears that sixty-five look 
above manual labor (six teachers, twenty-nine students higher institutions, twenty- 
one clerks, nine professionals), while only twenty-five are reported engaged work 
and mechanical pursuits laborers overseers. 

the work stated that the chief tool used the jack-knife, though the 
object the training schools Sweden secure the use other tools. The 
political economist cannot commend the encouragement home manufacture knick- 
knacks, though may admit that better than sheer idleness during the winter 
months. Far better would the introduction manufactures requiring skilled and 
combined labor that would draw the peasants into villages, our own manufacturing 
have done. some extent work can given out the large manu- 
facturers the families the rural population, for example, done here with 
the manufacture clothing,—and such work found far more profitable than knick- 
knacks, especially when the latter are not made graceful patterns, from tasteful 
designs. 
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nations. Instead furnishing raw material other nations 
she sends pig and scrap iron, and would begin 
send out finished goods, Belgium and France have sent out for 
long time, and England has sent out since the foundation 
the South Kensington Museum. 

However this may be, pleasant record the fact that 
American manual training schools give far more attention the 
study drawing, although perhaps not enough the analysis and 
discussion the forms ornament and free design, other 
words the theory art. 

Whether manual training schools sh: develop into industrial 
schools for the training apprentices the several trades, or, 
the other hand become incorporated into the school system 
general discipline, depends course, upon the answer which 
cational Psychology finally 


gives the question. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE 
GEO. BROWN, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


[Read the Superintendents’ Convention Washington, March 


statement the educational value shop-training esti- 
mated intelligent advocate this method educating the 
young. This paper was written reply some opinions 
expressed Dr. Edward Brooks some months ago, the effect 
that but little reliance should placed upon work-shop training 
method intellectual think that may say, 
that all will pleased know that one apostle this method 
education has undertaken state, with some definiteness, the edu- 
cational value the work-shop. This the first attempt this 
kind that has been made public which was not too vague 
any great assistance solving the problem. claim, brief, 

the official report Commerce and Navigation the United States for 1881, the 
imports from Sweden and Norway are reported pig iron, $111,176; bar iron, 
old and scrap iron, $114,883. Total, manufactures iron and steel, only 
$111,749 are reported. surprising note that imported wood manufactures from 
them only the small amount $137, while imported rags for paper manufacture 
the amount $39,090. but manufactured clothing speak of. The same year 


sent wood manufactures the value $118,146, nearly one thousand 
times the value the same item from Sweden and Norway! (See pp. 63, 78, 79.) 
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that the construction things with tools from the raw material 
there mastery the constructive process and exercise 
the intellectual faculties, essential proper education, that 
not possible the same extent the exercises already provided 
good schools: that observation and drawing are two necessary 
preliminary steps, but that actual construction stimulates neces- 


psychical activity that the two former not inci- 


dentally remarks, not say that every public school should 
have shop and teach the use tools.” 

But why not? these gentlemen have discovered new form 
intellectual training superior the old, and having capabilities 
which does not possess, why should not become integral 
part the common school curriculum? are told that en- 
vironment other than manual training school will suffice give 
this training. Woodward declares that, The ideas involved 
the construction (with) tools tools are crowded with 
ideas —are means obvious the average boy. Under the 
guidance skillful teacher the student recognizes qualities 
right methods which never would discover for himself; and 
the class lecture-room. Nothing stimulates intellectual life, 
intellectual life, and skillfully guided class tool-work full 
intellectual said, the tools are full ideas, and those 
ideas are directly related the materials wrought, and the 
correct use that correct use the ideas involved will 
not recognized. When, however, under skillful guidance the 
boy with his own hands realizes correct methods using tools, 
unlocks the secrets their construction, and the thought the 
maker contriver stands revealed with vividness that makes 
the impression lasting, and the enjoyment keen. skillful teacher 
transforms shop.” another connection says, There 
doubt but that the untaught, unreasoning, laborer 


extremely stupid.” This said reply the statement 


Doctor Brooks, that the father’s work-shop, where works with- 
out teacher, furnishes the best manual discipline boy. 
seems that get this hidden virtue manual training the 
work-shop and the skillful teacher are needed. Why then ought 
not every school have shop, and teach the use 

understand that the question now before the educational pub- 
lic whether instruction the use mechanical tools such 
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educational value justify its introduction integral part 
the common school curriculum. this question answered 
the affirmative, then the work-shop must into every public 
school the earliest moment answered the 
negative, then manual training may remanded the depart- 
ment special instruction, and special schools will established 
communities feel the need such instruction, and the general 
discussion the subject may cease. That there something 
educational value work-shop training under the direction 
skillful teacher there can doubt. But the question is, 
whether the time the pupil cannot better employed, and 
more practical and useful education obtained, than 
through work-shop course discipline. question has not 
been answered the negative Mr. Woodward the paper 
which reference has been made. fact, does not seem have 
considered it. The question can answered intelligently only 
when one has clearly mind the end common school education 
and the psychical processes involved the different kinds train- 
ing. There are four things that the school should for the 
pupil, that are essential adequate preparation for successful 
living, whatever else may leave undone 

should make him intelligent which implies reasonably 
wide range knowledge, and the power use this the 
sition new knowledge. 

should cultivate him the spirit obedience 
tion and the habit conformity law. 

should make him industrious, which self- 
directed activity toward worthy end, avoiding the two extremes 
inaction and idleness.” 

should establish reasonable control over the “hand and 
the eye,” the rule the mind over the body. 

analysis our present curriculum study, including draw- 
ing all the grades, will reveal the fact that all these results 
naturally flow from when properly taught. believe that 
our endeavor should directed toward the better teaching this 
until its possibilities have been fairly realized. What 
changes are needed will become manifest our knowledge 
increases. The limits imposed upon this discussion will permit 
speak briefly but one the purposes the school set 
forth above. 
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intelligent, have said, one must have knowledge 
fault the teaching the power use knowledge does not keep 
pace with the acquisition. 

The two groups activities involved intelligence are 

generally named Observation and Reflection. 
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Observation thinking the presence the object. might 


called conerete thinking. The material with which deals 
things, and images things; and the purpose discover rela- 
tions between these. Words are not essential this kind 
thinking. All the faculties perception and understanding are 


—i 


involved Observation. Perception, memory, imagination, gen- 
eralization, judgment, reasoning, are all there. But the range 
their comprehension narrow one. The mind limits itself 
the relation individual individual, for the most part, and 
will add parenthetically, that able discover the true rela- 
tions individnals one another the great end education, from 
the standpoint intelligence. with individuals that have 


ever deal the end. properly relate these, him- 
self these, is, far, well equipped for successful living. 

But while all agree that this the end intellectual train- 
ing, there some difference opinion the means whereby 
best attained. 


observe observing,” the injunction the reform- 
ers. They would keep the gaze riveted upon things. See some- 
thing —then draw it—then make it. This the sequence 


steps which the child come into mastery the world 
through the manual training process, according Mr. Woodward. 


The importance this study and construction things 
primary grades conceded. This importance has not been suffi- 
ciently emphasized until more years and since teachers have 


the mind’s growth. The pupil must pass from the stage 


growth have called into that which reflection 
becomes prominently active. While intellectual stage 
objects sense and the imagination must command his atten- 
tion. not probable that too much emphasis will given 
the necessity for persistent and systematic training skillful 
teachers the observation and construction things. Mr. Wood- 
ward does not place too high estimate upon teaching child 


begun make more careful and continued study the process 
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too high estimate upon the relative value the process 
mechanical construction. 

All processes are not the sort that can worked out the 
use mechanical tools. The most important and valuable ones 
education are those that are purely mental, with which the hand 
and the eye have nothing the child accumulates experi- 
ence and his power construct mental images grows, and his store 
objects sense” increases, more reliance can 
placed upon drawing for learning these mechanical 
(Who will say that the educational value constructing rail- 
road bridge with his pencil essentially less engineer than 
constructs with tools?) Now the child more and more 
exercised those processes that appeal constructive imagina- 
tion through the use pictures and words. Reading, Geography, 
Elementary Arithmetic, History, make these appeals. While 
Drawing, Writing, and Moulding continue employed exer- 
cise the pupils the purely mechanical processes. 

But transition must come the growth mind from concrete 
general thinking. should define Observation the 
cise the senses the results previous experience 
and reflection, would define Reflection the exercise the 
thought processes experience and the products the 
senses. The one consists relating sense-objects, while the other 
the relations between general notions. The materials 
thought the two processes differ, objects and images differ 
from general notions. General notions are not things sense nor 
the imagination, and their only sense-symbols are words and sen- 
tences. 

The true function the school, intellectual training, 
lead the child through concrete thinking into general thinking; 
which, understand it, the seeing the wider and more 
remote relations individual things. These more remote rela- 
tions things needful know order that one may able 
the things themselves they really are. 

This transition from the concrete the general severe dis- 
cipline. hard work and little play, sugar coat 
not all surprising that Mr. Woodward’s bright Latin pupil 
should express his greater delight shop-work. certainly 
much easier, and Rosenkranz asserts that man nature, lazy.” 
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What the pupil most enjoys not safe criterion from which 
judge what best for him. good teacher has had this 
severer discipline the mind view during the previous years 
school life, and has allowed the young mind try its wings, 
whenever was inclined. But now begins force from 
its resting place the world sense into what seems the 
less real world general ideas; not that thinys are lost 
view, but what eternally true them, and not what 
tal and fleeting, made the principal object 
Rules, Definitions must seized and these must made the step- 
ping-stones still higher laws, and more comprehensive outlook 
order that one’s observation the things needs know may 
enriched. not suppose that any one here needs illustra- 
tion meaning. Agassiz could build fish from seale 
Agassiz, and Cuvier, and Gray, had been held the practice 
shop-work and mechanical drawing their youth until these had 
become the nervous tracks along which the mental energy had 
become habituated pass, and those other lines broader gen- 
eralizations had never been run. They might the 
genius have afterwards broken the chains which their school 
training had bound them, but common-place boy would have 
remained bound forever. 

seems, therefore, that must learn reflect would 


rt . ss 


not seem the most economical use time after the child has 
reached that maturity that makes reflection practicable. not 
through the mastery the broader and more comprehensive pro- 
cess general thinking that the most accurate and ready observa- 
tion cultivated? course, possible for one’s estrangement 
from the sense-world complete that cannot return it. 
that the result bad teaching that only paralleled 
that other kind bad teaching which keeps the pupil buried 
sense that never acquires the power reflect. When the 
pupil has attained this power general thought should 
driven rapidly can with safety along this way, for his 
school life very travels with safety only when 
keeps firm hold his sense-world, and tests the truth every 
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seems evident that reflection must developed through that 
sort exercise that stimulated through the study books, 
guided and corrected continued reference things, and 
has long been known objective 
The work-shop ought not into the upper grades general 
educational system, integral part the curriculum study, 
for the reason that the time the pupils can better employed, 
and for the additional reason that put there process 
direct educational value instance educational 
tice. The great educational aim this period should run 
the lines blaze the way, speak —of reflective thinking 
the pupil’s consciousness. This period running lines the 
determining period the child’s future intellectual and moral 
character. The tracks reflective thinking must laid and 
extended many directions the five-fold world which all 
must ever live. may ballasted and fully equipped later. 
seek for thorough and comprehensive knowledge when the 
child can acquire only vague outlines it. And because this 
knowledge shadowy and vague the first some deem less 
valuable than the more distinct and definite knowledge indi- 
vidual things. The work-shop comes time when the boy 
has attained the age reason, and demands that shall 
devote his energy shaping bits wood and iron! 

The first ten years child’s life the period concrete think- 
ing. The next seven ten years the period transition; what 
the physiologists call the period brain 
the necessity thinking with images with things diminishes 
the power deal with general notions this 
transition period the college takes the pupil him 
the use general notions gaining theoretical knowledge 
the world. The university follows the college, and directs the 
power acquired, the mastery special vocation. This 
brief, the ideal scheme education. are considering here 
only the first two stages it. But teacher can conduet the 
pupil along any portion this course with certainty, who has not 
surveyed the whole route. 

The course study the St. Louis Manual Training School, 
which for young men, provides that three hours per day 


devoted this manual work, and three hours studies that train 
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means three hours the twenty-four for 
reflective for the out school life devoted observa- 
tion far educative. fear that these boys are deceived 
their permanent injury, when they are taught that this way 
they will receive the best intellectual preparation for living. The 
explanation made Mr. Woodward last evening, that his boys 
devote six hours every twenty-four reflective studies, and one 
drawing, besides their two hours per day the shop, takes the 
St. Louis school out the list which this last remark will apply. 
But his explanation shows why these boys through the manual 
training school well prepared for the college. They devote, prac- 
tically, the same amount energy their reflective studies that 
those boys who attend high school without manual training 
attachment. According his statement, they work nine hours 
think that all agree that this too much time for 
boy fourteen spend severe reflective study. From six 
seven hours per day all such work expect him. The rest 
his time spent sort work that makes more demand 
upon this mental energy than does the shop-work that Mr. Wood- 
ward requires him. For the lighter kinds work the high 
school has substituted the work-shop. gives excellent 
kind physical exercise and gives persistently and system- 
vigor many the boys undoubtedly improved it. Reduce 
this one hour per day, and require the boys spend the other 
hour the easier kind studies now omitted from his curriculum 
and the result would still more satisfactory. should noted 
that only three studies are pursued contemporaneously. There 
again here over the prevalent practice attempting carry five 
heavy studies together. probable, too, that there 
degree interest and enthusiasm among teachers and pupils 
this school incident the fact that regarded exemplifying 
anew movement education, that keep all working high 
pressure. The Lancastrian craze produced wonderful results 
first, are told. all know the marked difference between 
schools every sort which the teachers are drones, and those 
where they are enthusiastic and capable. these things 


are taken into the account does not seem that any proof 
hardly any evidence has been advanced Mr. Woodward that 
the work-shop training any direct intellectual value his 
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boys. Would not all the educational results obtained substan- 
tially what they are the work-shop were converted into ordi- 
nary gymnasium, and the same interest and enthusiasm regard 
maintained 

have not time now consider the relative merits Drawing 
and the work-shop, and show that the latter substantially 
repetition the former these upper grades. This have done 
before different times. believe drawing all the grades 
the first two periods education tirmly disbelieve the 
work-shop the higher see drawing, well taught, 
every kind mind activity found the work-shop, and much 
that not found there. The work-shop repetition 
What the drawing-room furnishes, unless the design educate 
mechanics. But that design the manual training school 
with special schools, and not among the common schools. the 
work-shop put into the school gymnasium there can 
serious objection. this very mechanical age ours which 
other times and places, not strange that the notion becomes 
prevalent that the physical energy expended exercise for bodily 
health and vigor may stored mechanical tools for possible 
future use. But all these things are very different from the doe- 
trine advocated the apostles manual training, which that 
entitled place the common schools, for its direct edu- 
value. doctrine not pedagogically sound. 

have been able consider but one the school 


that training intelligence and but one point that, which 


the importance training reflection general 
But the work-shop will not found more useful realizing the 
other functions. only special school that its right toa 
place public school system can maintained. such special 
school there not only objection it, but needed. 
take the place the old apprentice system now happily obso- 
lete. Let have trade-schools and every kind special school 
that our complex civilization requires. But let see that 
build these upon broad foundation general culture and 
complete intellectual training time and will 
allow the child the function common school 
that common give this culture and training. 
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THE TEACHING 
TEACHING ZOOLOGY COLLEGE CLASSES. 
WILLIAM LOCY. 


Professor Zoology and Comparative Anatomy Lake Forest University. 


Tis not aim consider present the importance the 

study means training and culture, but 

speak from the standpoint teacher, teaching that subject 
college classes. 

will well notice first, that dealing with biological 
subject, like zodlogy, have under consideration the phenomena 
manifested matter its living state, and, therefore, there 
natural division between the domain physics and chemistry 
(which deal with the phenomena non-living matter) and that 
Although this boundary line between living and non- 
living matter well defined, the two are intimately associated 
inall living organisms, that for the comprehension the 
phenomena each kind should studied, and since the processes 
life are physico-chemical, rather than vital, their nature, ele- 
mentary physics and chemistry should precede 

regards methods teaching, the physical and the biological 
sciences belong the same group, and what will prove good 
method teaching either one will satisfactory (as far broad 
principles are concerned) applied the other. and 
chemistry have been taught longer than and its kindred 
subjects, and with them the pioneer work has been done and 
fairly satisfactory method reached. Teachers cannot 
better than accept the principles arrived at, and build their 
particular methods the well-earned experience their broth- 
ers the physical sciences. 

The fundamental principle that underlies all good science teach- 
ing the direct appeal nature for data, and inductive reasoning 
from the same. this way, the characteristics objects are 
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determined observations upon the objects themselves, and phe- 
nomena and laws are investigated direct experiment. Although 
this principle receives almost universal recognition, has, 
means, been uniformly adopted teaching the biological sciences, 
and the teacher who applies consistently these subjects is, 
the present state biological teaching, almost pioneer. 
told members this association (Western Society Natural- 
ists), that they know many colleges and high schools where 
the teaching consists textbook study the 
tion lectures the same; but that this deplorable state 
affairs near its end evidenced the improvement methods, 
and the rapid increase laboratories, and other facilities for teach- 
ing Natural History, that are being introduced, through the 
ence properly educated science teachers, into high schools and 
colleges throughout the country. 

teaching the first thing necessary carry out the 
principle enunciated room fitted for practical work the 
logical laboratory. This fully important zodlogy the 
laboratory chemistry, and for similar reasons. furnishing 
the laboratory, the thought keep uppermost that shall con- 
tain everything that absolutely essential and nothing 
the intelligent application this last clause, and nothing 
more,” that economy exercised. The teacher called 
upon know very definitely what his 
board, his students, and his work, requires that his outfit shall 


adequate meet the demands made upon it, and justice 


board requires that there shall nothing superfluous. 
not advocate elaborate furnishing conviction that 
there should compromise the part the teacher with his 
board upon what really needed for proper work. matter 
course, the needs vary greatly with the scope and importance 
the work, but every college laboratory should contain enough 
microscopes for the individual use students, water, work-tables, 
microtome late pattern for cutting serial sections, means 
imbedding and celloidin, some the current reference 
books, Zeiss camera embryograph some kind, 
reagents, and dyes. These are the staple articles furnishing. 
Other accessories will correspond the quality the work the 
teacher expected conduct. 
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the matter stands today, the college teacher finds 
necessary begin his work the foundation; there pre- 
paratory work leading his department, there Latin and 
Greek and several other college first course 
therefore, becomes one preliminary training, and 
directed towards teaching the students observe accurately, and 
form intelligent (although simple) conclusions from their own 
personal observations. 

regretted that this preliminary work not done 
the preparatory schools, when the students are younger, and their 
observing powers are naturally more active. fact, the work 
could better done there, the hands properly trained 
teachers. unquestionably the duty colleges and universi- 
ties furnish such trained teachers, and, therefore, the reform 
must begin the top. But the reform has already begun every- 
where intelligent school boards are demanding properly trained 
teachers science, and many places where such teachers have 
been procured, efficient training observation being done. 
But this kind work not yet universal enough impress itself 
upon the character Freshman class whose members are drawn 
from comparatively wide range. 

The natural result the laboratory work should be, cultivate 
the student scientific attitude mind, give accuracy 
observation, and independence forming judgment upon what 
from personally acquired knowledge. This first-hand 
knowledge must, course, acquired from actual objects, and 
the more completely they are studied the better; let them han- 
dled, observed, drawn, described, impressed upon the mind through 
many channels sense possible. This direct study from the 
actual object fundamental, that venture repeat that 
the foundation all good teaching 

The results personal observations the part the student 
ought recorded the form drawings and written 
tions. objects should carefully observed before drawing 
attempted, essential remove the mechanical element 
far possible. The value drawing, giving directness 
observation, recognized all teachers, and additional points 
structure and relationship parts will noticed the students 
soon they begin sketch. These laboratory sketches should 
viewed, not artistic efforts, but means expressing 
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observations and conclusions lines, and value 
the accuracy with which they represent characteristics actually 
observed and intelligently interpreted. The best executed draw- 
ings, regards foreshortening and shading, are often those least 
value. 

The sketches should described the clearest and most direet 
language that the student can command, not simply the spur 
the moment, but elaborate effort. This practice compels 
the student use his understanding, and also, consistently 
followed out day after day, will operate check hasty gener- 
alization, since holds the student down what actually 
known, and teaches him distinguish between what known 
and what only surmised. The object itself, the drawing and 
written description it, afford counter-check upon each other, 
and give the student means criticising his own work. Ina 
careful comparison the object, sketch, and description, should 
find self-satisfying answers the questions: the representation 
and description adequate? anything essential omitted? Are 
any inaccuracies introduced? the description clear and logical 
The quickest way detect discrepancies, practice, imag- 
ination, the geometrical method superposition, and observe 
whether the object coincides with the drawing and the description, 
when superimposed upon them. practice writing descrip- 
tions the sketches outside the laboratory ought not per- 
mitted, since will lead general and loose descriptions, and the 
student should made feel, from the beginning, that scrappy 
loose description fundamentally bad, and give point, the 
description must made while the object under observation, 
and carefully compared with step step. 

There is, every laboratory teacher knows, remarkable help- 
lessness the part average college students when first they 
begin laboratory work, and the unusual task studying from 
nature set before them. Although somewhat mature students 
books, they have power independent work studying 
actual things. They not knowhow begin, nor how 
having been once started. Their first question the teacher is, 
What you expect see? The disposition lean 
printed account the objects very strong, and, given sucha 
printed account, they will work readily enough and learn 
from whatever set down, and persistently get wrong notions 
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from doing. Indeed, noteworthy, that the impressions 
received from reading about objects are entirely different from 
those obtained studying the objects themselves. This would 
seem make the acquisition anything like adequate knowl- 
edge things indefinitely long process, but, after studying 
class subjects the method actual contact, can read 
along the same lines with corrected impressions. 

Besides the acquired habit dependence the printed page, 
the student finds another difficulty overcome, holding the 
mind down actual work the laboratory. takes long time 
this the new field work, but the student should 
ultimately acquire the power working the laboratory with 
much concentration mind can bring bear any other 
work. This important: the first impression the student is, 
that the laboratory practice work,” but reality, good 
work there, elsewhere, requires the utmost activity the mind. 

The unremitting attention the teacher required see that 
the laboratory students are started aright. habits they adopt 
first will stick. But the teacher can accomplish his aims only 
with the codperation his students, and those with whom come 
contact work better after some general talks upon the nature 
the laboratory work and what its purpose. they set before 
themselves the aim becoming independent observers, and deter- 
mine, all hazards, keep their minds actively engaged upon 
what they are observing, they will become due course time 
students phenomena, instead mere lookers-on. the earlier 
work the student ought not hurried from one subject 
another, but, the contrary, should encouraged work upon 
one thing until has done absolutely his best point accurate 
observation, drawing, and description. 

Until some independence gained observation, books 
should used, but every laboratory should provided with the 
best current reference books, and the students taught how use 
them connection with their work. 


The function the science teacher the laboratory very 
mportant one, fact, think that his greatest efficiency and 
skill teacher shown the manner which conducts his 
laboratory work. Remsen has expressed his idea the relation- 
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ship the teacher chemistry his laboratory work words 
that sound also the key-note for teachers zodlogy. says: “If 
the students work the laboratory prime importance that 
they should not left shift for themselves. They will surely 
acquire bad habits work, and will generally fail understand 
what they are doing. thorough system questioning and 
cross-questioning necessary order that the work shall 
the laboratory the recitation-room, and should exacting 
regard the experimental work the teacher languages 
regard the words lesson. performed experi- 
ment considered objectionable bad recitation ora 
badly written exercise. When teachers chemistry acquire this 
feeling, and work this spirit, the educational value laboratory 
courses will greater than frequently now. The average 
playing with test-tubes and precipitates questionable benefit. 
has been dignified the undeserved name train- 
ing, and put forward place the real thing, many thinking 
men have been led question the value scientific training and 
adhere the old drill grammatical forms and mathematical 
problems. slovenly laboratory course chemistry poor 
substitute for well-conducted course mathematics and lan- 
guages. behooves those who are convinced the great advan- 
tages derived from good laboratory courses see that 
these courses are conscientiously conducted.” 

The mere introduction practical work not, then, panacea 
for the ills teaching the old methods. way 
which the teacher conducts the laboratory work all important. 
While the aim should not much demonstrate the stu- 
dent lead him see for himself, still, the teacher has, 
times, important work demonstrator, both the labora- 
tory and the lecture-room. 

Parallel with the laboratory work come the classroom exercises, 
which the teacher should attempt create genuine interest 
the work, and above all see that the meaning the observa- 
tions made the laboratory are well understood. Every legiti- 
mate effort should made impress the senses. the words 
Huxley: great business the scientific teacher is, 
imprint the fundamental, irrefragable facts his science, not only 
words upon the mind, but sensible impressions upon the eye, 
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and ear, and touch the student, complete manner, that 
every term used, law enunciated, should afterwards eall vivid 
images the particular structural, other facts which furnished 
the demonstration the law, the illustration the term.” 


Having now outlined briefly the method instruction, and 
taken general view the relations the teacher 
his work, the next question is, what should constitute the course 
instruction and what order should the different topics follow 
each other? evident, that laboratory work have 
efficient means training the judgment and the observing powers 
while the high school this may the chief only end sought 
teaching zodlogy, college students should given, addi- 
tion this mental training, comprehensive and symmetrical view 
the facts and principles the science; not simply that they 
may take special work the same line, but that they may read 
and think intelligently the field biological thought. 
important, and the same time practically difficult, preserve 
the proper balance between the different parts the the 
illustrative material hand not always comprehensive its 
range, and, further, always happens that the teacher has lean- 
ing towards particular branch his subject, but, important 
that students should not absorb distorted views, should waive 
this personal interest and endeavor give symmetrical treat- 
ment the whole subject. The specialist fishes, whose course 
instruction general students all icthyology, and the ento- 
mologist, who teaches the same class students nothing but 
structure and classification insects are building upon 
foundation. Now this very kind specialized instruction 
immense value, and needed colleges and universities, but 
should preceded work more general character and out 
place until the students have comprehensive grasp the 
elements. 

The entire work undergraduate instruction ought graded 
carefully and coherently. Nevertheless, has been urged both 
college and high school teachers that the most efficient work 
Natural History consists studying whatever comes hand with- 
out reference the order its appearance; thus vary the 
topic, with the changes incident collecting, and take for 
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study closely widely related forms valua- 
ble series running observations may thus kept up, but 
loose and scrappy way which study subject. Witha 
beginning class, the principles the science ought presented 
the order their natural dependencies, and, therefore, the 
teacher ought not depart widely from preconceived 
one the teacher’s duties procure purchase, exchange, 
through special collectors, the material that required illus- 
trate his work. 

would urge, that the introductory work, the material for 
study not confined the department zodlogy, but that the 
botanist and the (where the work the hands dif- 
ferent men), should join forces, and make attempt separate 
the earliest studies into botanical and 
ively. This forms the best foundation for subsequent studies, 
either botany since gives knowledge the funda- 
mental principles the science living things, and not simply 
animal organisms. This method has been use some our 
leading institutions for several years, and is, think, destined 
grow favor introductory course with teachers 

There much diversity opinion regarding the proper starting- 
point for course whether begin with and 
work forward, begin with some higher form, more familiar 
the students, are questions upon which there not agree- 
ment. begin with the cray-fish and work backwards rap- 
idly, and, having reached the sub-kingdom Protozoa proceed 
the scale animal life more systematically, has, indeed, many 
advantages. prefer, however, study introductory topic, 
the properties living matter, work through the principles 
general biology, and then, beginning with the Protozoa, take 
the study animals. 

Whatever may the starting-point, the subsequent work should 
include studies structure, physiology, and embryology animals, 
and should embrace knowledge the leading types animal 
structure, obtained through the dissection type-forms 
the seven eight sub-kingdoms invertebrates, and the five 
classes important that the studies physi- 


ology should hand hand with those morphology. 
The method followed studying the types should broadly 
comparative, not descriptive simply. After the characteristics 
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type have been studied, should compared structure, 
physiology, and ultimately development, with all the other 
types studied. would advantageous approach the study 
each type from the standpoint embryology; but the study 
embryology requires elementary knowledge comparative 
anatomy and physiology, and is, therefore, inadmissible. 

would ill-advised the present formative period 
cal instruction, attempt map out detail course for other 
teachers, since each must arrange his own work and must choose 
his illustrative material. can, however, best illustrate what 
think should included teaching the elements undergradu- 
ates, reference the course Lake Forest college. 
The introductory studies are substantially those suggested 
Sedgwick and Wilson, their General Biology,” and deal with 
such topics the characteristic properties living the 
relations non-living living matter; the cell doctrine, cell life, 
nuclear division; karyokinetic phenomena; the origin the tis- 
sues and organs; vital energy and the structure and physiology 
representative plant and animal. For the plant, have hith- 
erto (following Sedgwick and Wilson) used the fern, and for the 
representative animal, sometimes the cray-fish (Huxley), and 
other occasions, the earth-worm (Sedgwick and 
ceeding upon this foundation, the structure and physiology the 
invertebrates studied examination type-forms. The 
work with the unicellular forms very important, and forms the 
basis for understanding structure, and especially the physiological 
processes higher animals. convinced that great 
advantage get hold the work from this side approach. 
student, was led the other way, but remember that 
had over this work the simplest organisms before under- 
standing what had already studied. The processes life are 
them reduced their simplest form, and the cell the unit 
structure, and also physiology. The course following this study 
the invertebrates, the histology and development some 
typical plants: and this is, turn, followed work with the 
vertebrated animals. this latter course, have made practice 
demonstrating the classroom the structure the five verte- 
brate classes, after the model anatomical demonstration the 
medical colleges, while the accompanying laboratory practice, 
the students work osteology, and dissect different organs, such 
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the eye, the brain, the larynx, Embryology forms the next 
subject study, and must said that any course 
that omits embryology incomplete. have, this study, 
excellent field for fine manipulation, the preparation mate- 
rial, and also for the constructive imagination reproducing, 
from serial sections, the structure the course 
have used the eggs spiders, and the hen’s egg. The former are 
excellent for the purpose, easily obtained, and readily handled, 
except matters orientation for cutting. Fish eggs are also 
very good. is, then, conviction that course the elements 
comprehensive enough meet the requirements 
college classes, should The fundamental principles 
biology foundation. These principles applied the 
invertebrated animals. The same applied the vertebrated 
animals; and Embryology. 

this work requires considerable time, and suitable 
for scientific students, others, who are give some time the 
subject zodlogy. When the work must abbreviated for stu- 
dents who elect the work late their course, the work general 
biology preferred, since the best give fundamental 
notions, and establish few fixed certainly has every 
advantage over lecture course upon the principles and classifica- 
tions which, best, will the students little good, 
and which will surely fail give them either the elements the 
subject the training derived from it. The effect the 
introduction into the college curriculum abbreviated courses 
the sciences (one two terms less science), has been 
spread the erroneous notion that, somehow other, respectable 
knowledge these sciences could obtained short time. 
remember was broadly spread opinion own Alma Mater, 
that classical student, with his training, could easily and quickly 
“read up” and get comprehensive knowledge any science 
very short time. But the element time necessarily con- 
cerned here, all other work, even under the most approved 
method. Little time, little return, and students should work with 
this feeling. think that the course the elements outlined 
above requires more time than many college students would feel 
like giving the subject, but there but one alternative, the 


student must either give the time without the comprehensive 
knowledge the not deem important that all 
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students should take course biology but for those 
who choose the subject, enough time ought allowed 
cover the elements. 

investigations, founded upon the courses spoken of, different 
principle brought far from dealing comprehen- 
sive views and generalities, the work should specialized and 
consist working out completely some problem structure 
physiology development, with critical review the entire 
literature upon the subject. The inaccessibility the literature, 
account its extent and great expense, makes almost impos- 
sible, outside Cambridge, Mass., and Philadelphia, undertake 
this work. The successful teacher must investi- 
gator, and the absence the literature that the greatest 
obstacle his personal advancement. Out reach 
compelled either forego original research, undertake 
enormous truth the greatest desideratum today, 
and their advanced students, distributing 
center the literature this region. 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS REGARDING 
SCHOOLHOUSES. 


SITES. 


selection suitable location for schoolhouse must 
the first place controlled great measure the pro- 
priety, not necessity, having readily accessible from all 
parts the district which destined serve. should also 
possess proper sanitary conditions, which will require more atten- 
tion country districts, where its location larger factor 
this respect, than closely built cities provided with sewerage, 
etc. all cases, possible, spot open the sun’s rays should 
looked for. The moral character the immediate surround- 
ings should considered. Price must also taken into account. 
With given sum dispose of, increase the cost the loca- 
tion means lessened amount for certain minimum 
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sum must fixed upon essential providing suitable 
modation the required edifice, and not more than the remain- 
der the appropriation expended for its site. 

Without going farther into the consideration these limitations, 
will seen that the selection location matter some 
considerable difficulty, requiring much patient thought and 
ancing relative merits. 

there wider aspect the problem when has 
determined whether one large two three smaller houses will 
best suit the conditions met. local pride municipal 
authorities not infrequently leads the construction large 
and imposing (often imposing reason its ugliness) building, 
when the best fulfilment the requirements the community 
would have led the erection two three smaller ones ata 
less cost. 

should ever borne mind that, with given sum 
expend, the less that there expended upon site 
the more left with which hire teachers. have mind two 
actual cases where this principle has been conspicuously disre- 
garded. Each occurs country village, averaging perhaps 
one and one-half miles diameter. 

No. some twenty years ago had very good house, but slightly 
insufficient capacity. portion the district serves ata 
distance from the village and somewhat compactly settled, and 
furnishes perhaps one-third the pupils. appropriation 


twenty-eight thousand dollars was made the town. The old 
house had been, were, notched upon hill-side upon the 
main street. This was traded off for small additional piece 
land, another small estate the top the hill purchased, and 


huge building perched upon the summit, requiring expensive 
grading and roadways make accessible. After the lapse 
twenty years this still excess the requirements, far 
space concerned. the time, the writer suggested the 
authorities, that, they expended, say three thousand dollars 
renovating the old house where stood, took five thousand more 
and built small subsidiary house the separate settlement 
referred above, and invested the remaining twenty thousand 
dollars, they would have sufficient income maintain additional 
first-class teacher perpetuity. 

the other instance alluded to, very fair building, well 
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located, has recently been abandoned, and now stands empty, save 
for occasional use hall ward room, and new and elegant 
structure has been built more expensive but less desirable loca- 
tion. One-tenthof the cost this new structure would have put 
the old building and grounds into very good condition, and left 
balance, the income from which would have been enough pay 
for all time the salary high grade teacher. the argument 
sound upon which the writer has heard both these structures 
defended, e., that proper make schoolhouses ornamental 
monuments town, then his reply equally addi- 
tional sum thus expended should not charged the school expen- 
ditures, but the department public improvements. School- 
houses can perfectly adapted their requirements and without 
the expenditure dollar for purposes display, and yet ele- 
gant and harmonious features any landscape. The inquiry, 
“What that building?” should never arise the mind the 
passing stranger. should once exclaim: fine, cosy 
schoolhouse that adaptation its end will stamp its 
designation upon its face better than marble tablet bearing its 
name and the date its erection. 


will assume that the houses are numerous enough 
moderate dimensions and located within easy reach the pupils. 
What conditions should govern their cheap 
inferior work should tolerated; good substantial 
plate glass windows; schoolroom utilizing the south side where 
they can get the full benefit the sunlight; excellent ventilation 
combined with the most improved methods warmin 
must had. 

The big square schoolhouse referred to—the first above has 
the whole south side given stairways and closets. And 
speaking stairways, may said that, wherever practicable, 
these cumbrous, space-occupying, expensive nuisances should 
avoided. One story buildings are every way better. Far safer 
case fire, far better for the health urchins (who will run 
and down stairways the detriment their heart and lungs), 
far more conducive the close supervision the teacher, the 
one story building with its rooms upon the ground floor. 

The pupil should enter first upon light, tile-floored vestibule, 
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with coarse mats for scrubbing muddy feet. Convenient accom- 
modations for his outer garments should hand. Facilities 
for washing hands and face should provided, and separate water- 
light, cheerful place. Cleanliness and decency are 
parts education. 

The ceiling one story buildings should swept curves 
into the angle the roof, where ventilators should placed 
afford exit the air heated over hot water pipes should 
forced fan, downward direction, from apertures above 
the windows. Passing over them takes and warms any 
in-draught cold air, strikes the floor and turns upwards the 
ceiling, escaping the ventilators. This perhaps the best sys- 
tem, and none too good for our future useless 
suggest designs for plans schoolhouses, but, where the cost 
land not exorbitant, system wings radiating from cen- 
tral space which the head master could have his desk and look 
from his chair into every room, would seem well adapted 
secure that constant supervision essential well conducted 
school. ensure him privacy, screen like those use busi- 
ness offices should enclose the desk. central space hall, 
upon which the wings open, would also serve entrance hall 
through which whoever entered left the rooms would have 
under the eye the head outside spaces between 
the wings would afford suitable play-yards. 

One great advantage this system construction with its large 
overhead air space and mechanical forced in-draft pure warm 
air, constantly changed the escape through the ventilators, is, 
that will perfectly safe use the utmost seating limit the 
floor space without detriment the health the pupils. fact, 
bearing this mind, and allowing for the extra cost walls and 
stairways high building, the cost such house per pupil 
should not exceed that one, two three stories height. 
course takes more land. 

not expected that these random thoughts will throw much 
light upon the problem schoolhouse location and construction, 
but they may serve point the moral, that average committee 
city council can hardly expected bring such work 
competent judgment, and that even experienced school commit- 
tee, familiar with many the conditions involved, can only arrive 
decision after long and patient study aided the advice 


teachers and architects. 
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There should fashion each should 
puilt suit the special conditions involved. school composed 
largely the children well-to-do people has different require- 
ments from one whose pupils come from foul and pestilent slums; 
different locations have widely differing land values; which 
must modify the plans. 

general rule, quiet by-streets, removed from business prop- 
erty and near residences would seem the most appropriate loca- 
tions, the kind construction best suited each locality and its 
especial needs the one adopted. 


RIGHTS GUARANTEED THE STATE 
CONSTITUTIONS. 


FRANCIS NEWTON THORPE, PH. 


previous article the first six rights guaranteed the 
state constitutions was discussed. this paper, which 
continuation the discussion these guaranteed rights, pro- 
posed consider the remaining five, which makes the list 
civil rights distinguished from political rights which our consti- 
tutions propose defend all citizens. This list six was 
enumerated the former article. The first having been disposed 
of, the second may named 


THE RIGHT PRIVATE PROPERTY. 

This right signifies the right man wills with his own, 
and expressed the constitution Massachusetts, fol- 
lows 

part the property any individual can with justice taken from 
him applied public uses without his consent, that the representative 
body the people. And whenever the public exigencies require that the prop- 


erty any individual should appropriated public uses, shall receive 
reasonable compensation 10, 1780. 


This provision found substance the constitutions 
every state. The right private property incident that 
personal freedom, for man free there his part right 
things, jus rerum, and follows that man shall free 
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have his own and enjoy without let, hindrance, harm 
from his fellow. This right defined be, the free use, 
enjoyment, and disposal all his acquisitions, without any con- 
trol diminution, save only the laws the land.” 
stone, I., 

The language the state constitutions quite uniform this 
subject. But the language used leads the inference that there 
may circumstances under which the right disappears before 
superior preéminent right the state uniform lan- 
guage the constitution that property shall not 
taken for public uses, except for just compensation.” 

The constitutions that formally set forth the right private 
property are follows 

Pennsylvania, 1776, 1790, 1838, 1875; Virginia, 1776, 1850, 
1870; Vermont, 1777, 1786, 1795; Kentucky, 1792, 1799, 1850; 
New Hampshire, 1784, 1792 Ohio, 1802, 1851 Connecticut, 
Delaware, 1792, Alabama, 1819, 1865, Indiana, 
1816, 1818, 1848, 1870; Maine, 1820; Tennessee, 
1834, 1870; Michigan, 1835; Rhode Island, 1842; Florida, 1838, 
1865, 1868; New Jersey, 1844; New York, 1846; Texas, 1845, 
1866, 1868, 1876; Iowa, 1846, Wisconsin, 1848 California, 
1849; Kansas, 1855, 1857, 1858; Oregon, Minnesota, 
West Virginia, 1872; Georgia, 1865, 1868; Nevada, 1864; 
Nebraska, 1866, 1875; Missouri, Arkansas, 1868, 1874; 
South Carolina, 1868; North Carolina, 1868, 1876; Mississippi, 
Colorado, 1876. 

The constitutions Maryland and Louisiana make formal 
declarations the right private property the exact language 
employed other constitutions. provided the constitu- 
tion Florida, 1845, Art. 109, that vested rights shall not 
divested, unless for purposes public utility, and for adequate 
compensation previously made. Also the constitution 1852, 
1864; words coextensive meaning with those quoted from 
the constitution other and the constitution Mary- 
land, written, 1776, freeman ought deprived his 
property but the judgment his peers, the law the 
land, which article introduced into the constitution 1851, 
1864, and 1868. 


The declaration the right private property therefore made 


all the state constitutions. Some the provisions this regard 
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are worthy closer examination because they illustrate economic 
changes length recognized the constitution the state. 
Railroads, canals, public highways, irrigation, drainage for the 
benefit the public, and works necessity, whether tempo- 
rary permanent nature, have caused constitutional modifica- 
tions the extent the right private property. other 
words, private rights are defined from time time according 
the economic conditions. These rights have not fixed content. 
the constitution New York, 1845, Art. See. 

When private property shall taken for any public use, the compensation 
made therefor, when such compensation not made the state, shall 
ascertained jury, not less than three commissioners appointed 
court record, shall prescribed law. Private roads may opened 
the manner prescribed law; but every case the necessity the 
road, and the amount all damage sustained the opening thereof, 
shall first determined jury freeholders, and such amount, together 
with the expenses the proceeding, shall paid the person bene- 

the constitution Iowa, 1846, Art. See. 18, written 

Private property shall not taken for public use without just compensa- 
tion first being made secured, paid the owner thereof, soon the 
damages shall assessed jury, who shall not take into consideration any 
advantages that may result said owner the account the improvement for 
which taken.” 

This provision protects private property against disturbance un- 
der the plea that the improvement the party disturbed will 
advantage him more than the private ownership the property 
before the invasion the private right. 

the constitution Nevada, 1864, Art. See. written 

“Nor shall private property taken for public use without just compensa- 
tion having been first made secured, except cases war, riot, fire, 
great public which case compensation shall made afterwards.” 

The twenty-fifth section the declaration rights the con- 
stitution Alabama, 1865, reads: 


(South Carolina, 1868, Art. See. 23.) 


shall private property taken for private use, for the use 
corporations other than municipal, without the consent the owner; pro- 
vided, however, that laws may made securing persons corporations the 
tight way over the lands other persons corporations, and, for works 
internal improvement, the right establish depots, stations, and 
just compensation shall, such cases, first made the owner.” 


This provision the first American state’s bill rights 
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that formally sets forth the rights growing out those 
changes which went under the common name internal 
ments, and which during the first half the century divided 
political parties America. 

the last constitution Alabama, 1875, the 


The exercise the right eminent domain, shall never abridged so. 
construed prevent the general assembly from taking the property and 
franchises incorporated companies and subjecting them public use the 
same individuals. But private property shall not taken for applied to. 
public use, unless just compensation first made therefor; nor shall private 
property taken for private use, for the use corporations, other than 
municipal, without the consent the owners; provided, however, that the 
general assembly may law secure persons corporations the right 
way over the lands other persons corporations, and general laws pro- 
vide for and regulate the exercise persons and corporations the rights 
herein but just compensation shall all cases first made the 
owner; and provided, that the right eminent domain shall not con- 
strued allow taxation forced subscription for the benefit railroads 
any other kind corporations other than municipal, for the benefit 
any individual association.” 


Ohio provides its last constitution, 1851, follows 


Private property shall ever held inviolate but subservient the public 
welfare. time war other public exigency imperatively 
requiring its immediate seizure, for the purpose making repairing 
roads, which shall open the public without charge, compensation shall 
made the owner money, and all other cases where private property 
shall taken for public use, compensation therefor shall first made 
money first secured deposit money: and such compensation shall 


assessed jury without deduction for benefits any property the. 


The constitution Georgia, 1865, Sec. 15, Art. provided, 
that private property should not taken for public uses unless 
compensation first provided saving that there 
pressing, unforseen necessity,” the general assembly should 
make early provision for such compensation, and the property 
could condemned. 

The last constitution 1870, Art. 11, 13, pro- 
vides 


fee land for railroad tracks without consent the 


thereof shall remain such owners subject the use for which taken.” 
And the last constitution Colorado, 1876, Art. Sec. 14, 
declares 


private property shall not taken for private use unless consent 
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the owner, except for private ways necessity, and except for reservoirs, 
drains, flumes, ditches across the lands others, for agricultural, 
mining, milling, domestic, sanitary purposes.” 


The constitution Arkansas, 1874, Art. 11, Sec. 22, sums the 
nature the right private property the following words 

right property before and higher than any constitutional sanc- 
tion.” 

From these various provisions touching this right set 
forth the state constitutions, may concluded that ample 
protection the right guaranteed every state its organic 
law. With the development the country the determination 
this right has changed toward free interpretation the right 
eminent domain the state for all purposes public their nature, 
that for the general good. rapid growth railroads has 
modified the organic law this respect. The law corporations 
has forced changes the older constitutions regarding this private 
right. now only necessary for corporation make appear 
the court that the condemnation private property com- 
mission consistent with the powers conferred charter, and the 
court will administer the law its charter and practically give 
the corporation the standing court law-making body. The 
growth corporations has affected the rights private property 
insuch ways that the people the states have been forced, 
Illinois, formally declare constitution, that the fee owner- 
ship the land shall remain the owner, although the use the 
land may remain the corporation thus the separation the 
fee and the use, the right private property sustained and 
the public use the same time secured. 

From the special quotations above, may seen that only the 
sovereign state can lawfully abridge the right private property. 
The right private property, like that personal liberty, must 
disappear when necessary for the safety and highest welfare 
the state that should disappear. The right eminent 
domain prerogative the state, and the state can and some- 
times does delegate this right, when incorporates charter 
body politic municipality make by-laws,— case not 
uncommon occurrence. 

But the action the incorporated body limited its nature, 
for the sovereign state may revoke its grant, or, commonly 
expressed, compel surrender the charter incorporation. The 
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tendency constitutional enactments this country since 1820, 
far those constitutions have touched upon the right private 
property, has been toward the limitation the right and the 
same time toward the security the right, compelling first, the 
payment just compensation before the property the indi- 
vidual can taken, and that condemnation must jury, 
sworn that the finding the jury, they are 
usually called, the commission, may reviewed court 
record, and that the owner property has his final relief, the 
decision the court and the verdict jury. His right 
therefore guaranteed him the law the land. 

The right private property declared the state constitutions 
means, therefore, the right the owner possess it, enjoy 
does not depend upon the statute. But when public exigency 
imperatively requires,” this private right, like the right per- 
sonal liberty, may abridged, suspended, even wholly taken 
but such case, the individual shall have just compensa- 
tion, the amount which may determined trial law. 
The status the right personal freedom determined the 
civil organizations the state, whether peace war, 
whether its citizens are rebellion, invaded enemy. 
The civil organization the state determines the extent, the 
content the right, and the civil status depends upon the moral 
character the citizens, their conduct toward each other, and 
toward others. the same time that the right personal free- 
dom may abridged, the right private property may 
abridged, and for similar reasons. Economic changes the coun- 
try, the growth institutions, corporations, internal improve- 
ments, commerce, interstate relations material kind, and the 
incorporation municipalities with special powers, modify the 
exercise these two rights the exigencies the state require. 


EITHER ought any, even their playing and jesting, give way 
their anger, for turns good will into nor when they 
are disputing, for turns desire knowing truth into love con- 
nor when they sit judgment, for adds violence authori- 
ty; nor when they are teaching, for dulls the learner, and breeds 


him hatred all learning. Morats. 
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transfer the power admit candidates the teacher’s 
profession from school committees state boards exam- 
iners would give the former, the end, more liberty than would 
take away. would free them once from the importunity and 
persistence many unfit persons, because would utterly use- 
less for such approach them before passing the state examina- 
tions, which they would unable do. the committees the 
measure would thus boon, and little experience under its 
workings would commend all. 

Who would profit thus more carefully hedging about the 
entrance the teacher’s goes without saying that 
the schools would profit but all earnest teachers should 
reminded that they could not fail share the advantages. Who 
are responsible for the low estimate often put upon the teach- 
calling? Not, class, those who are, properly speaking, 
professional teachers, who have entered upon the work from the 
same class motives influence men and women seek other 
professions, who have pride their work, because them 
abiding purpose life, and not mere incident the way 
often compelled work for extremely meager salaries? not 
because the lowest ranks are already more than full, from the 
desire many prove the truth the fool’s saying, that 
“anybody can keep school 

Among the would-be candidates, every year, are thousands who 
estimate lightly the teacher’s work and responsibility that they 
prefer other employment, because, their opinion, easier 
because, with false pride, they deem more honorable than 
manual labor. Other thousands, not compelled earn living 
for themselves, but desiring the independent control income 


some sort, come into competition with, and underbid drag 
down their own figures, those entirely dependent upon their 
own exertions. All these classes tend lowering the pro- 
fessional standard and reduction the professional remunera- 
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tion. The worst sufferers this unfortunate competition, apart 
from the schools, are the superior women teachers, who feel its 
effects much more disastrously than men, because the great mass 
the transient, indifferent, and non-professional teachers are 
women. But the effects the unseemly scramble react, directly 
indirectly, upon the whole body teachers. 

The professional teacher has direct, personal interest making 
and keeping the standards his calling high; the temporary, 
non-professional teacher keeping them low: the former striy- 
ing for advancement with his the latter for employ- 
ment any price. 

course true that, asat present, thousands women teach- 
ers would still removed, every year, from the schools, the 
allurements domestic life. But the higher the standard 
admission the profession made, the less likely will any one 
lightly undertake its duties, and reason the increased 
pecuniary compensation which would follow, the more independent 
would all relieved anxiety for the future, and, therefore, the 
more free consider all contingencies before accepting proposed 
change circumstances. higher standard were enforced 
upon applicants, the average age those beginning the work 
teaching would result which itself desirable. 

More time would spent preparation, and thus each teacher 
would have larger capital invested, and this would tend pro- 
mote longer continuance the work. person can enter upon 
any work for short time with that enthusiasm which would char- 
acterize the same person the term service were longer. 
the class teachers who expect teach indefinitely would 
powerfully influenced prepare themselves thoroughly cir- 
cumstances would allow, and recompense themselves for this 
extra outlay time and money, higher salaries and longer 
service. 

improvement the character and efficiency the teaching 
force will surely followed increase compensation. The 
state justified constant requisitions for higher order ser- 
vice, and the history the past fifty years, Massachusetts, 
shows that the efforts teachers have with some reward, for 
within that period their average wages per month have increased 
four-fold. may doubted any other salaried occupation can 
show greater increase. 
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all question the mostimportant achievement educational 

affairs the present year the passage the new compulsory 
education law the state Ohio. The act which this great prin- 
ciple embodied the real supplement the ordinance hundred 
years ago, which generous portion the public domain was set 
apart for the education the people the new republic. The first 
avail itself this gift, Ohio, also the first the states that owe their 
existence the nation adopt thorough-going statute which shall 
secure every child the blessing elementary education. diffi- 
cult conceive more comprehensive statute than the new Ohio law. 
only needs fair enforcement confer untold blessings and further 
exalt the influence that great commonwealth. time rapidly 
approaching when the southern states must follow the lead New 
England and Ohio vagrant laws which will clear the land the 
intolerable swarms children and youth now growing ignorance 
and all manner vice, and compulsory education laws secure 
every child the benefit fair elementary not only 
the southern, but the western, the American question, before which all 
others sink into insignificance. 


most significant movement for the benefit the negro race 

new secret organization, said taking deep root among the 
colored people South Carolina, under the name The Colored 
Farmers’ National Alliance and Co-operative proposes 
elevate the colored people the old-fashioned way promoting edu- 
cation, industry, clean domestic life, and the moral and civic virtues. 
other words, instead looking Washington for political direction 
and judging the progress towards the millennium the number 
offices distributed the these sensible people have hit 
the true secret American citizenship, their determination take 
themselves hand and make their increasing seven millions people 
more and more worthy the theoretical freedom which, with them 
everybody, glittering until realized the life, 
conduct, and character every freeman. have noted with great 
interest the fact that the southern negroes seem very little moved 


the tremendous discussion the race with which the 
second-rate politician delights regale the readers and hearers 
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his journal oration. These people are steadily improving; the 
whole, faster than any people under similar circumstances. have 
fear that the country will permit any set fanatics seriously 
impede their progress these great lines which open before every 
American child. All that required the American people 
moderate amount patience, Christian forbearance, and the exercise 
the true manhood that finds its greatest glory lifting and aid- 
ing the development every class and condition God’s creatures, 
assure favorable outcome this great experiment. The negro has 
place and important place the future 
tion, and this new alliance has its eye the only true road that con- 


American Institute Instruction, believed the oldest 
teachers’ organization the world, holds its annual meeting for 
the present year July Bethlehem, H., amid the mag- 
nificent scenery the White Mountains. There are indications 
large gathering from New England, New York, and states further west. 
Engagements for addresses have been made with Professor Benja- 
min Andrews Cornell University, Dr. William Harris Concord, 
Mass., President Bartlett Dartmouth College, Senator Henry 
Blair New Hampshire, Superintendent James MacAlister 
Philadelphia, Dr. Rounds Plymouth, Professor John Wood- 
hull the College for the Training Teachers New York City, 
Gen. Morgan Providence, Professor Albion Small Colby 
University, Superintendent Patterson New Hampshire, and 
Commissioner Stockwell Rhode Island. Churchill, 
Andover, will give readings. Correspondence with other speakers 
eminence not yet concluded. The hotels and 
they are legion, —offer generous reductions, railroad fares are made 
reasonable, and membership, which these courtesies depend, open 
all, whether teachers not, being easily secured the meeting. 
The sessions are held mornings and evenings, —the latter the elegant 
new Casino the Maplewood. The afternoons will devoted rest 
and sight-seeing. The occasion can readily made one delightful 
recreation well positive educational growth. bulletin giving 
complete details will sent all whose names are forwarded 
George Littlefield, Newport, 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, which 
meets Nashville, Tennessee, next July, will receive large 
number members, doubtless, from New England. There are four 
routes from Boston, and round trip tickets will sold rates from 
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$32.50 including the $2.00 membership ticket. All needed 
information concerning these tickets will given Gaither, 
290 Washington Street, Boston. For the benefit all readers the fol- 
lowing information here 

Get your Membership Certificate immediately upon your arrival 
Nashville, but not get your Railroad Ticket stamped and signed 
until you are ready return home. you have round trip excur- 
sion ticket, you can remain South until September, but after your ticket 
has been signed you, stamped and witnessed agent Nashville, 
you must use for the return trip without delay. Persons holding 
excursion tickets may make visits, side trips, excursions from Nash- 
ville all directions and stay long they wish, provided they return 
Nashville sign and have their tickets stamped the ticket agent 
time reach home before the expiration the time within which 
tickets are good for return passage. 

will noticed that each person purchasing round trip excursion 
ticket Nashville pays, the time purchase, the $2.00 fee for mem- 
bership the Association. All such are entitled, free any other 
charge, have sent them request, the bound volume the proceed- 
ings the meeting but order secure its reception, care 
must taken while Nashville obtain certificate membership. 

The general rate from Nashville almost any point interest the 
South will one fare for the round trip, and tickets will sale 
July 16th 25th, inclusive. Special rates for large parties excur- 
sionists can arranged for upon arrival Nashville. 

number the many points interest visited are here given: 
The Hermitage, Mammoth Cave, Chattanooga and Lookout Mountain, 
Franklin and Murfreesboro, Birmingham, Montgomery, Atlanta, Knox- 
ville, Memphis, Tullahoma, South Pittsburg and Tracy City, Sewanee, 
Monteagle, Huntsville, Kingston Springs, Clarksville, Lebanon, Fort 
Donelson. 


Forty-fourth annual meeting the New York State Teachers’ 

Association, held the Academy Music, Brooklyn, July 
and 3d, under the Presidency Prin. Cook the Potsdam 
Normal School, promises unusual interest all who attend. 
Among those who are speak are Supt. James MacAlister Phila- 
delphia, Hon. Andrew Draper, Supt. Public Instruction, State 
Y., Prof. Walter Perry,-who well known the readers 
and others. Teachers within reason- 
able distance Brooklyn should send for circular giving all the 


particulars. 
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THE INFLUENCE MANUAL TRAINING UPON 
THE PUPILS. 


committee Manual Training Schools the city Boston 

lately received the following communication from Miss Annie 
Crozier, first assistant the Chapman School. contains such 
interesting information the subject the influence manual train- 
ing the pupils and the schools that given here full. 

One great result the manual training the graduating class the 
Chapman School, East Boston, has been increased earnestness 
the ordinary school-work. Boys who, the carpenter’s shop, have 
had their faults set plainly before them their failures make any but 
imperfect joint, who, the printing class, have seen themselves 
paragraph full errors—and this even when they had tried ear- 
nestly well, begin cultivate patience and application, and 
carry these qualities into their school work the teacher 
the public school will occasionally examine specimens the work done 
the school for manual training (as she readily can borrowing 
few pieces the work her class, better still, visiting the class 
even once their work), she will see what the boy sees each lesson, 
—the real needs the individual, and can thus make the manual train- 
ing constant aid the every-day work. Sometimes boy who 
brilliant her classes will make failure after failure carpentry, not 
from lack deftness hand, but because has neither accuracy nor 
patience. Some the brightest minds class have discovered 
this, and are now ready put into their school-work the concentrated 
attention and willingness plod which they begin see essential, 
not only the shop, but all mental work value. 

Then, too, Iam sure that have had much more appreciative class 
account the industrial work. Our graduates often say, after few 
years business, could only come back, how would study!” 
these pupils who have each week taste something their minds 
more closely resembling the practical work the world take their 
lessons with sense their real value. sure, too, that this work 
makes them more appreciative the worth their school-work for 
quite another reason. They have been used seeing lessons arith- 
metic and geography come them apparently without cost, but they 
are likely know that any other cooking-school costs dollar 
lesson, least, and that take course lessons like those car- 
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pentry, printing, shoemaking, likely quite beyond their 
parents’ means. some way they come realize that somebody pays 
for the public schools well, and that them they are receiving some- 
thing substantial money value. 

The boys themselves tell that the work makes them more patient, 
attentive, and determined. There isa lively, happy interest throughout 
the class; and while the girls are gaining greatly order and fore- 
thought through the work the cooking-class, many the boys are 
acquiring these same traits through their work the shops. 
enjoy the lessons with their novelty and interest thoroughly, although 
they are work, and often hard, plodding work. 

feel sure, that teachers, whose pupils attend the manual training 
school, will take pains visit it, and will thoroughly acquaint them- 
selves with the work their pupils are doing there, questioning them 
after each lesson, and having the work the day made the subject 
occasional composition, their own interest the work will 
greatly increased, and that their pupils also. Just home when 
parents interest themselves the work their children, their lessons, 
their music, their collections, the child’s zeal doubled; the 
teachers these boys and girls will interest themselves this work, 
the appreciation and faithfulness the children will grow, 
will tided over those hard places which occur all serious pursuits, 
whether trades professions, where enthusiasm. flags, and steady, 
dogged patience must, for time, fill its place. 

have had especially good opportunity see this work, for, 
through the kindness the managers the North Bennet-street Indus- 
trial School, have been allowed take the course carpentry with 
own class have felt, personally, the same gain which 
the boys themselves greater self-knowledge, and development 
patience and concentration. Beyond this has come great sympathy 
for the slowest plodders classes school, for many boys 
have succeeded doing easily what have only accomplished after 
failure and with much 
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Chelsea, Mr. James Hovey, for many years Master the 
Phillips school, Boston. 

was once said eminent divine, not enough say 
some men that they lived and can truly say the same 
Hovey: has won eminent place among educators, although his 
extreme modesty never permitted him take any very prominent place 
among his fellow teachers. 

more than thirty years since acquaintance began with 
Hovey. that time visited his school for the first time, com- 
pany with young teacher from the country who was desirous visit- 
ing some the Boston schools. Mr. Philbrick, who was 
superintendent schools, mentioned the Phillips” the model 
school, adding: Hovey model teacher”; very 
kindly accompanied visit the school. had met with Mr. Hovey 
before, but had never visited his school. spent the entire forenoon 
that school, and Mr. Hovey’s room. was school boys, and 
here saw the influence and power this model teacher! Every 
boy seemed love aye, the could, simply because 
his teacher wished it. The deportment the scholars perfect; 
the schoolroom was scrupulously neat and quiet, every needful move- 
ment was made silently possible. The recitations were given 
cheerfully, and with manifest interest each one. 

One feature the teaching that noticed then, and many times after- 
wards that school, was the determined effort the part the teacher 
have the scholar acquire the habit quickly, and the 
same time accurately and insisted upon daily drill this exercise 
every room the Phillips School, from the primary and 
nowhere have ever seen fine exhibition rapid thought 
used see school. One boy, who was somewhat slow his 
habit thought, said Mr. Hovey: what especial use will this 
tiresome drill rapid work the business life the future?” 
The reply When you become bank cashier, teller, you will 
not wish adding column figures counting money, 


obliged stop and count your That boy has been for years 


honored cashier noted bank, and looked upon asa model 
accountant and expert his business, both for his rapidity and his 
perhaps owes this superior ability part his early 
training under Mr. Hovey the Phillips school. 
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Mr. Hovey was thorough teacher, always insisting upon complete 
understanding the principle the subject under consideration, expect- 
ing afterwards faithful and clear explanation from every scholar the 
application the same. think was one the most faithful, con- 
scientious teachers ever knew. was ever looking for the good 
his scholars, making each one much home with him, and his 
ease; much that, when they left his school for different one 
was always with regret the change. 

Mr. Hovey was genial and happy, always ready give smile 
and pleasant word greeting met. his friendly 
nature, the addition culture and refinement, made him the com- 
plete Christian gentleman.” often told his boys that what the 
boy was, such would the man; that the impress for their manhood 


was made when they were boys.” have doubt many those same 
boys who now are filling places trust and note, have been reminded 
these very words many times, and that when they read the notice 
they would ready drop tear the memory dearly 
loved teacher. 

Icould say much more praise Mr. Hovey, but knowing his 
modesty well, his shrinking nature any praise, will forbear, 
and only add, that those who knew his worth will agree with 
saying, The world better for his having lived 

And they are going one one,” the old and highly valued and 
honored fellow-teachers past generation our early days. 
shall see their pleasant faces more earth, but expect meet 
them 


“In the dawning of the morning 
When the mists have rolled away.” 


Mrs. Lorp. 


HOMOGENEOUS EQUATIONS. 


note Homogenous Equations (EDUCATION, 
April, 1889, 554), divided into two parts; the first cites 
authorities against criticism made me, and the second challenges 
fundamental law homogeneous equations, and moots 
will endeavor state the point issue clearly possible, and 
answer his objections. 

The degree term the number its unknown factors homo- 
geneous terms are the same degree, and homogeneous expression 
consists such terms. the pseudo-homogeneous equation, which 
Mr. Bradbury champions, all the terms save are the same degree, 
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that one being the zero degree; criticism this implied 
homogeneous equation had all its terms homogeneous. the first 

The pseudo-homogeneous equation possesses characteristic 
erties, except when occurs simultaneous system system such 
equations, two unknowns, has only one characteristic property, and 
that that may reduced single equation having for unknown 
quantity the ratio the original Thus, Mr. Bradbury reduces 


~ 


which homogeneous equation. 

Now the homogeneous equation may also occur simultaneous 
coérdinate with the pseudo-homogeneous equation and have just 
shown, the homogeneous equation furnishes, its characteristic prop- 
erty factorability, the only distinguishing feature and the only means 
solution the homogeneous and further, the 
true homogeneous equation possesses many valuable properties, and 
has been wrought into the foundation the modern theory equa- 
tions, that even were desirable its name could not now changed. 
Mr. Bradbury intimates, textbooks not always imperative 
give any name the pseudo-homogeneous equation sufficient 
characterize one whose unknown terms constitute homogeneous 
expression.! sum up, the discussion seems whether 
shall continue give one name two meanings, keep its most 
natural and important meaning only. 

This rather question common-sense than authority authority 
value only exponent usage, just political constitution 
valid only far embodies the spirit the institutions which 
seems dictate. Writers textbooks are not necessarily mathema- 
ticians, and their agreements nomenclature are authoritative only 
far they are well considered and consistent with good mathemati- 
cal usage. Chrystal’s expression, the homogeneous sys- 
tem” unobjectionable, might expected from the facts that 
writer for the Encyclopedia Britannica mathematical and 
that his book valuable rather mathematical treatise than 
book. 

The last paragraph Mr. Bradbury’s note challenges the statement 
that homogeneous equations can always factored. That statementis 
course understood the same sense the one that equations 
one unknown quantity can always solved. This does not mean 
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that the solutions are always rational even real, nor that 
they can always obtained elementary algebra. Taking the three 
equations proposed Mr. Bradbury this paragraph, the factors 


I 


5x—3y and are homogeneous, and therefore factorable, 
the same sense that the difference odd powers and therefore 
factorable the factors are algebraic surds. 


Evans. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS PRIMARY INSTRUCTION PARIS.— 
previous number EpucATION, reference was made the Inter- 
national Congress Primary which form feature 
the French Centennial. will held Paris from the 11th the 
August. The choice topics for discussion has purposely been 
limited those universal interest. They are follows 

Under what form and what extent professional instruction 
(viz: agricultural, industrial, and commercial), should given pub- 
lic schools, including elementary and intermediate grades, and normal 
schools. 

The part which wise assign women the conduct 
primary instruction teachers, directors, and inspectors. 

The scope and organization practice schools annexed nor- 
mal schools. 

The conflicting interests which must considered the develop- 
ment what termed the first these inquiries, professional 
instruction, are clearly recognized France, where indeed, they all 
have full play. expressed recent article Monsieur Com- 
payré, one hand the interests ideal democracy make 
important pursue far possible instruction properly called, 
that is, the intellectual education the children the people; the 
other hand, the progress commerce and industry has created 
demand for more thorough and complete special training, while the 
necessities the poor, their struggle for daily bread, make necessary 
that this preparation should early begun and early terminated.” 

Both sides this great question will fully presented before the 
congress, and while cannot there definitely and permanently settled, 
its settlement will materially advanced the discussion. 

With respect the employment women the service public 
education, the United States said take the lead, Germany stands 
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the other extreme, while France occupies middle 
German view likely find full expression the congress, while the 
policy employing women will ably defended and their qualifica- 
tions aptly illustrated French instructresses who will plead their own 
cause with ardent and persuasive eloquence. 

Tue University Paris. —One the most interesting historical 
monographs recent date bears the title: The University Paris 
and was presented originally before the Faculty Paris thesis for 
the doctorate letters. 

The history well calculated excite the expression intense feel- 
ing, but the author has wisely restrained himself setting forth ina 
style grave simplicity the successive contests which great centre 
learning sought protect itself from the encroachments power- 
ful and aggressive society. Whatever his denominational bias, the 
candid reader can hardly rise from the perusal this volume without 
the conviction that the liberty instruction important factor 
human progress the liberty conscience. The origin the Uni- 
versity Paris dates back the great movements which agitated the 
christian world the twelfth Abélard and his coterie 
disciples upon Mount St. Genevieve, sprang number private 
free schools. Free the scholastic sense which the term still 
used France. 1209, Pope Innocent III. conferred upon these 
schools the University organization. There follows interrupted but 
various history 1793, when the University was abolished decree 
the Convention. The University France (which has succeeded 
that Paris), more than term, signifying the 
whole professional body under State control, and comprising faculties 
located different 

Mr. MANUAL TRAINING. The published testimony 
the Royal Commission the English Elementary Education 
Acts, forms almost inexhaustible body information. The follow- 
ing taken from Mr. Fitch’s evidence, description what wit- 
nessed class children about ten years age the Model School 
continuous blackboard; was marked off sections, and each child 
stood front, and had shelf—clay, graduated metrical rule, 
little wooden instrument for manipulating the clay, compasses, and 
chalk. The master stood the middle the room, and said: Now 
draw horizontal line five centimetres and walked round and 
saw that was done. Now draw angle forty-five degrees, 
another line three centimetres And series directions 
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got them all produce pre-determined geometrical pattern that 
was his own mind. said, take clay and fasten 
the outside, making sort ornamental frame-work, and let 
exactly such fraction metre They worked round with 
the help the instrument. Then said the end, Now which 
you thinks can anything improve it, and make more orna- 
And some means the compasses, and some means 
the rule, fixing pieces clay, placed little additional orna- 
ments the corners, round the border. the end the lesson 
every child had before him different design. That was throughout 
exercise, not hand-work only, but measurement, 
taste, and was really educational process.” 

With respect the general character this Model Mr. 
Fitch explained that has graduated system beginning with kinder- 
garten work, which continued with children six years age. 
From six eight years age they with similar exercises 
plaiting, cutting out patterns, and modelling. From eight ten 
years they take what called cartonnage,” the cutting out paper 
patterns and fixing them scale; then from ten fourteen years 
age, working wood. 

his evidence Mr. Fitch distinguished very carefully between tech- 
nical instruction and training for the development manual dexterity. 
Technical instruction, which intended make skilled artisans, 
held quite outside the province the elementary school, and 
properly dealt with continuation schools, apprentice schools, 

how far desirable make manual exercise part gen- 
eral elementary education, there is,” said, very little experience 
guide the curriculum instruction issued the govern- 
ments France, Belgium, and Italy, there compulsory provision 
this sort, and only here and there the continent that manual 
instruction has been regularly organized and arranged for the elementary 
schools.” 

Mr. Fitch declared his agreement with the following conclusions 
reached the Principal the Brussels school, and the leading 

First. That manual training should not separate thing from the 
ordinary teaching, but should under the control and the hands 
the teachers themselves. 

Second. That should never separated from intellectual work, 


its educational value arising wholly from its connection with mental 
exercises. 
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vs. Mopern The relative importance the 
ancient and the modern languages continues the absorbing educa- 
tional theme was the subject spirited debate the 
Prussian Diet March last. the course this debate, Professor 
Virchow stated that during the last forty years had observed that the 
classical studies had gone from bad worse. Deputy Schmelzer, who 
had been the head gymnasium for twenty years, thought 
mistake suppose that thorough mental training can given 
except through the classical languages. advocated making the 
examination the Real schools equal value with that the Gymna- 
sia. Deputy von presented petition signed twen- 
ty-four thousand educationists, praying for the reform the 
stated that, whereas Prussia there are four hundred and sixty 
schools giving exclusively classical training for youths from twelve 
sixteen years age, there are only fifty-three where Latin 
taught. These latter are distributed more than thirty towns, 
that the middle classes are well-nigh forced have their boys taught 
classics. desired see the number modern schools increased, 
and the disabilities under which they now labor removed. 

Herr von Goszler, the Minister Education, defended the existing 
order things. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY CURRENT PERIODICAL LIT- 
ERATURE UPON EDUCATION. 


The following bibliography current periodical literature includes articles upon 
education and other subjects calculated interest teachers. Only articles from peri- 
odicals not nominally educational are mentioned. Articles special importance 
teachers will, rule, mentioned notes. 


some Modern Social 
Problems. Charles Chauncy Shack- 


Brandywine, Germantown, 
Saratoga. John Fiske. May. 


ford. Unitarian Review, May. John. Karl 
Afrikanern, Besitz, Recht, Hérizkeit Review, May. 


Rundschau, May. 

Agnostic Expositions. Vincent 
Tymms. Contemporary Review, May. 

Art Popular Education. 
James Hoppin. Forum, May. 

Australasia, Reflections after Wan- 
dering Lifein. Josiah Royce. 
Atlantic, May. 

Beneficiary Education 
Matlock. Church Review, 
April. 

Botanical Dr. Hoffmann. 
Popular Science Monthly, May. 

Boys, Work for. Hand, May. 

account the plan work out- 
lined the International Committee 
Work for Boys.” 


porary Review, May. 

Bryce’s The American Common- 
Review, May. 

une constitution, Le. 
conservatisme aux Etats-Unis. 
Duc Noailles. Revue des 
Mondes, April 15. 

Child and the Community, The. 
Helen May. 

Christianity and Agnosticism. Doe- 
tor Wace. Nineteenth Century, May. 


beth Stuart Phelps. Forum, May. 
Cities, Misery inGreat Cities. Fred- 


erick Greenwood. Century, 


May. 
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Civil Service Reform, Use and 
Abuse of. North 
American Review, May. 

Civil Service, Organization 
and Competitive 
don Quarterly Review, April. 

Based recent Official Reports. 

Civil War, View the. 
Viscount North American 
Review, May. 

Damien, Father, and the Lepers. Ar- 
chibald Ballantyne. May. 

interesting account Father 
work the island Molo- 
kai. 

Darwinism. Where Darwinism Fails. 
Prof. St. George Mivart. Forum, May. 

Democracy, Perils of. Emile 
Laveleye. Forum, May. 

Demosthenes. Seymour. 
Chautauquan, May. 

Relief the. 
Review, April. 

Based recent literature. 

Déterminisme,Le sens commun con- 
May. 

Douleur, La. Jules Rochard. Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes, April 15. 

Edward Atkin- 
son’s. Hawley. Forum, May. 

Education Commission 
School Cardinal Manning. 
Fortnightly Review, May. 

May. 

Enseignement des En- 
maire. Félix Hément. Scien- 
April 27. 

Espace, Sur genése notion 
May. 

Euripides, The Bacchanals of. Wal- 
ter Pater. May. 

Examinations, School. Pres. Wm. 
DeW. Hyde. Forum, May. 

Contains most sensible advice upon 
methods examination. President 
Hyde urges that examination should 
test the fidelity, his power, and 
his appreciation subject or- 
ganic whole. ‘The method should 
“informal reviews brief 
practical tests applying power, and 
final reviews and examinations upon 
main principles and fundamental rela- 
tions. 

Fiction Literary Form. Hamil- 
ton Mabie. May. 

the writer’s opinion the novel 
contemporaneous with the developing 


Edinburgh 
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consciousness the solidarity hu- 
That which the student 
social questious seeks matter 
science the novelist seeks matter 


Fishes, Odd. Wood. 
tauquan, May. 
Freight-car Service, The. 


May. 

French Critic, Preface 
Gamaliel Bradford, Andover Re- 
view, May. 

Glass-Making. II. The History 
Popular Science Monthly, May. 

Hamlet. Die Tragédie des Pessi- 
mismus. Fr. Paulsen. Deutsche Rund- 
schau, May. 

Higher Education The 
Government and. 
April. Editorial. 

Huxley, Explanation Pro- 
fessor Huxley. Bishop Peterbor- 
ough. Nineteenth Century, May. 

Imitation Factor Human 
Progress. Lord Justice 
temporary Review, May. 

Individualism and Socialism. Grant 
Allen. Contemporary Review, May. 

Industrial Schools for Indians and 
Negroes. Frissell. Church Re- 
view, April. 

Improvements. Franklin 
Giddings. May. 

Istruzione secondaria Inghilterra. 
Collegio Eton. Bonghi. Nuova 
Antologia, April 

Nineteenth Century, May. 

Izdubar Epic, The Deluge the, and 
the Old Testament. Prof. 
Kellner. Church Review, April. 

Jerusalem, Round About. Edward 
Wilson. Century, May. 

Kraftwechsel, Zur Geschichte der 
Lehre vom. Briefe von Julius Robert 
Mayer Heilbronn und Wilhelm Grie- 
singer aus den Jahren 1842-1845. 
Herausgegeben von Preyer. 


VII. Deutsche Rundschau, May. 


Labor Parliament. ‘Thomas Burt. 
Contemporary Review, May. 

Land Purchase. Profitable State 
Investment. Westminster Review, May. 

Lavoro. 
produzione lavoro nelle Ro- 
magne. Enea Cavalieri. Nuova An- 
tologia, April 

Lawyer National The. 
Frank Gaylord Cook. Atlantic, May. 

interesting account the law- 
yer’s work public office. 
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Making Way, Are Frederick 
Harrison. Nineteenth Century, May. 

Mars, The Strange Markings on. 
Garrett Serviss. Popular Science 
Monthly, May. 

Missionary Success, The 
Dilke. Fortnightly Review, May. 

Morals. Shall the Common Schools 
teach Christian Morals? Joseph Cook. 
Our Day, May. 


Musset, Alfred de. 
Houssaye. Fortnightly Review, May. 

National Bank Notes. 
ams. Chautauquan, May. 


National Gallery, Prices atthe. Ed- 
ward Cook. Contemporary Review, 
May. 

Negro, The Republican Party and 
the. Forum, May. 

Old Homes America, The Lack of. 
Charles Eliot Norton. May. 

Oxford, Past Generation 
Old Wykehamist. Month, May. 

Paintres primitifs Allemagne, 
Les. Wyzewa. des Deux 
Mondes, April 15. 

Paris Exposition Dishabille, The. 
William Henry Bishop. May. 

Paris Mob and Its Achievements, 
Charles Little. Chautauquan, 
May. 

Philosopher, Great Philoso- 
Review, May. 

critique 
philosophy. 

Philosophy and Poetry 
The. Preston. Atlantic, May. 

Photography. John Trowbridge. 
May. 

very interesting account recent 
applications photography. 

Physical Culture Ancient Greece. 

Political Knowledge, ‘Tree of. 
Hale. North American Review, 
May. 

Population, The Malthusian Theory 
of: Reply Statistics versus Mal- 
Drysdale. 
minster Review, May. 

Psychologie. Les criminels, apres 
des travaux récents. Marillier. 
Revue April 20. 

Psychologie. science experi- 
Revue Scientifique, April 27. 

Railways China. Charles Ad- 


Herbert 


dis. Contemporary Review, May. 
Reality. What Reality? The 


cis Johnson. Andover Review, May. 
Reconstruction, La, France 
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West- 


1800, derniére partie. 
vue des Deux Mondes, April 15. 

Religious Life, The Future Develop- 
ment of. Part Laon Ramsey, 
Westminster Review, May. 

Richter. 
Paul 
Staffer. Revue Deux Mondes, 
May 

Based upon Firmery’s sur 
vie les seuvres Jean-Paul-Fréd- 
éric Richter. 

Samoa, Our Relations to. 
Bates. Century, May. 

Samoa: Isles the Navigators, 
Harvey Whitaker. May. 

Schneckenburger, Max. Der Sanger 
Rundschau, May. 

Science. Beginnings Science 
Mugby Dr. Taylor. 
Popular Science Monthly, May. 

Science. Modern Science Bible 
Lands. Westminster Review, May. 

Science Museum, National. Na- 
ture, May 

Science Teaching, The New Code 
and. Gladstone. Nature, May 

Scientific Education and Industrial 
Prosperity. 
National Review, May. 

Fair Capital. 
May. 

Shakespeare-Bacon Controversy, 
The. Westminster Review, May. 

Silver, and the Fall Prices. 
Moreton Frewen. Review, 
May. 

Social Economics. Outline 
Collins Wells. Andover Review, 
May. 

Society and Democracy France. 
Frederick Marshall. Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, May. 


Re- 


des 


George 


Eugene 


Soldier’s Life. Soldier’s Life 
worth Living? General Wolseley. 


Fortnightly Review, May. 
Gives reasons for answering this 
question the 
Sunday-School, American. Man- 
cius Hutton. Presbyterian Review, 


May. 

Syndicates, and Corners. 
Miss Clarke. Dublin Review, 
April. 


Technical The Industrial 
Value of. Marquis Hartington, Sir 
Henry Roscoe, and others. 
temporary Review, May. 

‘Temperance Legislation: Uses and 
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Limits. Charles Worcester Clark. the. VI. Diabolism and Hysteria. 
Atlantic, May. Andrew White. Popular 

La, vie. Henry Monthly, May. 
Varigny. Revue des Deux Mondes, Place Nature. Grant 
May Allen. Forum, May. 

Theatre. Plea for Endowed Women. Are Women Blame? 
Theatre. William Archer. Fort- tebecca Harding Davis al. North 
nightly Review, May. American Review, May. 

Couut Leo, Years Words, Queer Uses of. 

May. Working Speech, Clem- 

Toynbee, Mrs. entina Black. Nineteenth Century, 
Gilman. Lend Hand, May. May. 

Utopie. Questions sociales. Zeit-Geist. The Great Zeit-Geist 
Mon utopie. Ch. Drill. Col. Maurice. Fort- 
Philosophique, May. nightly Review, May. 


Warfare Science, New Chapters 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 


THE LEADING FRENCH History. Montgomery. Boston: 

Ginn Co. Price, $1.25. 

The author this valuable book seems have used all possible means 
make the work near perfect possible. based upon such reliable 
French histories those Guizot, Rambaud, Martin, Duroy, ete. The author 
has spent some time France, and has thus been able gain much valuable 
information through his somewhat prolonged stay there that would not 
otherwise have had. The book written interesting style, clear and 
concise, has large headings the various topics, thus enabling one find any 
desired portion without trouble. There are fourteen valuable maps France 
during the different periods. the back the book Summary the 
Principal Dates French History,” Genealogical the Sovereigns 
France,” Short List Books French History,” and valuable 
the words used, with the pages, Aberlard, Acadia, Agine court, 
ete. 


REPORTS ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 1852-1882. Matthew Arnold, D.C. L., 
LL. one Her Majesty’s Inspectors Schools. Edited the Right 
Honorable Sir Francis Sanford, London: Macmillan Co. 1889. 
For sale Willard Small, Boston. Pp. 302. Price, $2.25. 

This volume contains the nineteen General Reports the Education Depart- 
ment Elementary Schools England, omitting matters local, personal, 
temporary interest, made Matthew Arnold during the time that was 
Inspector Schools, from 1851 1886. publication this volume has 
been called for Arnold’s old friends contribution the record 
the life one who was very dear them; and means rescuing some 
interesting and work from the oblivion which rapidly over- 
takes Blue Book literature, however valuable. 


Mac HisTORICAL GEOGRAPHY THE UNITED STATES. One volume, 
Cloth, Maps, with Price, $1.00. 1889. 
New York: ‘Townsend Mac Coun. 


This new book contains most valuable set maps illustrating the eye 
the changes and growth territorially our country, from the first settlements 
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the present time, together with clear and intelligible text explaining the 
same. shows glance the period discovery, settlements, the growth, 
political changes, and the development the present great Republic, the 
most correct and vivid manner possible. aninvaluable and indispensable 
aid teaching the history our country. 


STUDIES PEDAGOGY. Gen. Thomas Morgan, M., D., Principal 
the Rhode Island Normal School. Pp. 355. Boston: Silver, Burdett 
& Co. 

this book the author has endeavored give the teachers America 
series studies which will tend strongly promote higher ideals and better 
methods teaching. 

While reading the twenty chapters this book, one interested such 
Training the Senses, the Imagination, Training Think, 
Training Use Books, Training for Freedom, Method Questioning, Exam- 
inations, The Ideal Schoolmaster, and the last chapter under the general 
title, Advice Young Teachers, find valuable hints Independent Think- 
ing, The Work the Primary Teacher, Professional Spirit, Character Build- 
ing, and other topics value all, and particularly young teachers. 

teacher who has any desire improve will wish lay this book aside 
till has been carefully read and thoroughly absorbed into the mind. 


How GEOGRAPHY. Francis Parker. New York: Apple- 
ton Co. 1889. 

This work Colonel Parker one the volumes that excellent Edu- 
Series,” edited Harris, LL. was prepared for the 
Professional Training Class the Cook County Normal School, 
aims give the dynamics geography, the ever-active living forces the 
earth that produce its differences climate and soil, and thus favor retard 
its occupation man. confessed many enlightened teachers that this 
branch study has suffered more than any other through the prevalence 
bad methods. thought that mere isolated details topography have been 
memorized, while the processes earth, water, and atmosphere, that pro- 
duce the differences and characteristics the earth’s surface, have been neg- 
lected. teacher should without copy this book upon the desk use 
for reference, least. 

LELAND’S PRACTICAL EDUCATION. Charles Leland, late director the 
Industrial Art School, Philadelphia, Pa., and author books 
Industrial Education. Cloth, 12mo. Pp. 280. Price, $2.00; teachers, 
$1.60; mail, cents extra. 

This valuable volume manual training, recently published Mr. 
Leland England. treats the development Memory, the increasing 
quickness perception, and training the constructive faculty. 

Mr. Leland was the first person introduce Jndustrial Art branch 
education the public schools America. Bureau Education 
Washington, observing the success his work, employed him 1862 write 
pamphlet showing how hand-work could taken taught schools and 
families. 

Usually the Bureau publishes edition fifteen thousand its circulars. 
this instance, sixty thousand were issued two years. ‘The book has been 
greatly enlarged, and now published England, and imported Messrs. 
Kellogg Co., New York, who are selling very low price. 
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basis Mr. theory,” says reviewer, that before learn- 
ing, children should the art learning. not enough fill the 
memory; memory must first created. training children merely 
memorize, extraordinary power this respect attained few 
months. With this associated exercises quickness perception, which 
are first purely mechanical, and range from merely training the eye men- 
tal arithmetic, and problems all branches education. quick- 
ness perception blend the development the constructive 
hand-work. Attention interest the final factor this system.” 

will have wide circulation America. treats especially the mem- 
ory, perception, and the constructive faculty. 

Second edition. Pp. Sadler, and No. Charles 
Street, Baltimore, Md. Retail price, Examination copy teachers, 
cents. 

This essentially business arithmetic. its construction rules, 
examples for practice, and particularly the numerous short processes 
reaching solution given problems, will commend itself those looking 
for arithmetic for use English high schools and business colleges. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Adapted the wants High Schools, Preparatory 

Schools, and Academies. Alfred Welsh, Ohio State University. 

Pp. John Buckbee Co., 122 and 124 Wabash Avenue. 

Price, cents. Specimen copy teachers post-paid receipt 

cents. 

hopeful sign the times that the attention students turning 
toward the production books which will assist the youth today obtain 
clearer and broader knowledge the language which soon the lan- 
guage the world. Professor Welsh has added another excellent book the 
list, and has also added his reputation English and English lit- 
erature. His Composition written for the young scholar, and will 
used many high schools and academies. 

HANDBOOK RHETORICAL Studies Style and Invention, 
designed accompany the Author’s Practical Elements Rhetoric. 

This another book which will, different, though less valuable 
tion, aid the student English gain true estimate its beauties. The 
selections are representative the authors, and though not full- 
ness considered giving accurate knowledge each author, they will 
give the student insight into what constitutes the particular character the 
writers, and the same time afford idea what good literature demands 
style and models construction. 


GREEK READER. Easy selections adapted from Xenophon and Thucyd- 
ides, and introduction the Anabasis Xenophon; with Notes and 
Exercises adapted both and Grammars, Edward 
Coy, A., Professor Greek Phillips (Andover) Academy. Pp. 142. 
New York: Appleton Co. 

This the third edition this book, and those who have used earlier 
editions nothing need said, for they know the aid has been them 
starting young students Greek translation, think, and use the right 
English word, well properly form the sentences. Those who have not 
seen the book will find much please them. 
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HOMERIC VOCABULARY. Thomas Seymour, Professor Greek Yale 

College. Boston: Co. Pp.105. Price, cents. 

this book, compiled from the directly, the author has given stu- 
dents Homer handbook which will helpful giving them both original 
and derived meanings words, and many concise renderings particular 
words. 


THE CONSTITUTION THE UNITED STATES AND THE DECLARATION INDE- 
PENDENCE. German, French, and English, parallel 
lated Laidlaw, Jr. Revised Professors Hellmrich, Schroeder 
and Feyandie. Second edition. Laidlaw Brothers Co., 137 41st Street, 
has been said, The issue this book capital idea,” for will afford 

the thousands natives Germany and France who are yearly coming our 

country, make for themselves homes, opportunity learning the funda- 
mental law the land, and the causes which lead the beginning the coun- 
try, which they would get other way with anything like the ease and 
accuracy which this book will afford them. ‘The preface itself worth the 
time busy man read. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH WRITERS, FROM CHAUCER GEORGE ELIOT; with 
tions illustrating their works. textbook English Literature for the use 
schools. Truman Backus and Helen Dawes Brown. New York: 
Co. 


The collaboration these two distinguished educators has produced vol- 
ume which will heartily welcomed teachers tangible expression 
the best idea teaching English will generally conceded that 
unwise and impracticable attempt exhaustive study this important 
branch the curriculum the high school. this volume the essentials 
only are given, but they are given such way lay broad and deep the 
foundations upon which build future knowledge. ‘The relative value the 
authors here given carefully sustained and contemporary writers are recog- 
nized while assigning them minor place. ‘The copious extracts af- 
ford the pupil fair opportunity judge the quality the writers, and 
the critical reviews and analyses are enriched the estimates given each 
author various other authors. ‘The Suggestions the close 
each chapter bring the student contact with the best productions the 
authors. The development each author full, progressive, and systematic. 
The style simple and perspicuous, and the amount information compacted 
into each chapter ample. selection subjects for treatment under each 
author made with dignity and discrimination. Altogether, the book dis- 
tinct and valuable addition the list school manuals this subject. 


The new volume THE CENTURY, November, 1888 April, 1889, its old 


cloth covers just out, and will prized thousands who are fortunate 


enough obtain looking through the table contents one sees the 
titles articles which will interest the student Biography, Literature, 
History, including Biblical Early American, and contemporaneous, 
Music and Art, The Sciences, and Philosophy. 

list writers contains many the foremost men letters the day. 
find, beside the writers Abraham Lincoln, History,” the names 
Zenas Clark, John Edward Atkinson, Murat Halstead, Mary Hal- 
lock Foote, George Cable, Ivan Parrin, Ernest Crosby, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Thos. Reed, Geo. Bates, Washington Gladden, Julian Haw- 
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thorne, Edward Eggleston, James Whitcomb Riley, Margaret Vandegrift, Geo. 
Parsons Lathrop, Jouquin Miller, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and others 
wide and deserved reputation. 

While the success this magazine seems truly wonderful, are inclined 
think the labor and thought put into it, when combined with the unprece- 
dented expense which has gone secure material for some its articles, 
entitle the success which has achieved. 


UNIFORM METHOD COMPUTING INTEREST (whatever the time and rate), 
Hubbard. Hatfield, Mass.: Published the author. 


Professor Hubbard, formerly agent the Massachusetts Board 
has produced here unique little manual. ‘Teachers High School Arithme- 
tic will find method computing interest which will new many, 
and which will help The problems which are here given are alone 
worthy study and use. 


STORIES. Compiled and arranged James Johonnot. Pp. 

New York: Appleton Co. 

These historical stories adapted for reading little folks, will prove 
acceptable addition the list reading books for the younger children. 
teachers and scholars alike will enjoy them. ‘The illustrations, which there 
are many, are high grade, and the whole make-up the book worthy 
the author, the contents, and the publishers. 


Phillips Exeter Academy; LL. D., Inspector Nor- 
mal Schools, Ontario, Canada, and Glashan, Inspector Public Schools, 
Ottawa, Canada. Introduction and Price, $1.50; 
Mailing Price, $1.60. 

This work, which has been previously announced Wentworth and McLel- 
lan’s University Algebra, intended supply students with 
well-filled storehouse solved examples and unsolved exercises the appli- 
cation the fundamental theorems and processes pure algebra. The work 
will issued two volumes, the first which closes with extensive col- 
lection exercises determinals. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. Introduction the Principles and Practice 
for Ontario. Copp Clark Co. 

This isa very interesting volume, and contains deal valuable matter. 
The part that treats Psychology condensation Dewey’s work, and 
well executed. presents the subject fresh and striking way. The peda- 
gogical part devoted Principles Teaching, Methods Instruction, and 
brief exposition Kindergarten work. elementary, popular treatise 
put into the hands young teachers, the volume can highly com- 
mended. ‘The title rather misnomer, the book not much applied 
psychology, psychology and pedagogy. 


ARISTOPHANE COMEDIE ATTIQUE. Par Couat, 
Académie Paris: Lecene Oudin, Editeurs. 1889. 
This book gives capital account Attic Comedy, and contains complete 
treatment the comedies Aristophanes. Students French who are inter- 
ested the ancient classics, will find the volume both interesting and valua- 


ble. 
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JULES LEMAITRE LES CONTEMPORAINS. Etudes Portraits Littéraires, 
Quatriéme Série. Paris: Librairi Lecene 1889. 
This work gives short accounts Stendhal, Baudelaire, 
Paul Verlaine, Victor Hugo, Lemartine, Sand, Napo- 
leon, Sully-Prudhomme, Alphonse Daudet, Lahor, Grosclaude. 


THE TENT THE BEACH. John Greenleaf Whittier, with introduction 
and notes. Riverside Literature Series. Houghton, 
Co. Single numbers, cents. Yearly subscription (six numbers), 
cents. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


looking over the Century for May are struck the range subjects and the 
reputation the writers. Among those special interest this time another arti- 
cle from Mr. Geo. Bates, Relations Samoa.” Harper’s Vicomte 
Eugéne Melchoir Vogiié begins series articles Life Russia,” and 
with this number the Seventy-eighth volume completed. has for its 
frontispiece spirited engraving Burns’ drawing Carcajon Pool, which seems 
ticularly appropriate face the article The land the Winanishe.” The Railway 
series continued, and Count Leo Tolstoi, Twenty Years Ago” within one chapter 
while appropriate the time are articles George Washington and Jona- 
than Boucher, Moncure Conway, and Washington’s New York residence 
Anna Wharton. The Magazine American History usual replete with 
historic facts interest. Harrisons first Settlement,” 
Historic Luncheon are among the topics 
Cassell’s, beside the two continued stories, which are growing in interest, contains two 
complete stories, and other articles worthy notice, not Wear” from 
the Paris and London correspondents, which will course please the ladies. The 
North American Review opens The Annexation Mexico,” the representative 
that country Washington. Viscount Wolseley begins series papers Eng- 
lish View the Civil which will much interest. Other valuable contribu- 
tions follow these making very excellent number. The Popular Science Monthly may 
judged the writers for its pages, among whom are Andrew White, 
D., Prof. C. Hanford Henderson, Dr. J. E. Taylor, F. L. 8., John C. Branner, Vh. D., Rev. 
Dr. Henry Wace, Bishop W. C. Magee, and others. —— The Andover Review is well up to 
its usual high standard. Among the topics discussed are What Reality,” 
Union our Separation from England The Catholic 
World worthy perusal Protestant well Catholic. The New Englander and 
Fiction,” Pioneer German Art,” besides the University Topics. The Forum 
has articles Grant Allen, Woman’s Place Nature,” Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
The Christianity Christ,” and Pres. William Hyde Examina- 
tions,” and others equally prominent. Edinburgh Magazine, the English 
Magazine, and The Quiver from across the water are worthy more attention 
this side.—— Lend a Hand is growing in value, and will be much enjoyed by its 
readers. The Chautauquan value all students and the general 
render as well. Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine contains much good reading for the 
Sabbath well other days. Donahoe’s Magazine contains several articles written 
particularly for which should read all Protestants. Little Men and 
Women full ever good things for the little ones. The American Antiquarian 
will interest the lover the Academy has several articles which will 
prove high school teachers. Wide bright things for the boys 
and girls. Book Chat usual full interest the littérateur. The Northwest 
Magazine particularly valuable any contemplating removal the Northwest. 
The Historical Register opens with sketch Governor Sherman. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Commended the most Competent Educators this Country. 


Harper’s Readers. 


THEO. Voss, Principal State Normal School, California, Pennsylvania, says 

Iam greatly pleased with Harper’s new series Readers. The suggestions the 
methods of teaching the various reading lessons will prove exceedingly helpful to 
teachers. The Readers are attractive in form and interesting in matter. 

REV. WALLER, JR., Principal State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, says 

Harper’s Readers are point mechanical excellence all that the high reputation 
the publishers would lead expect. The Fourth Reader is, me, very 
superior book. The subject matter not simply interesting but also profitabie. 

WILLIAM PAYNE, President State Normal College, Nashville. Tennessee, says 

examination Harper’s Readers convinces their great excellence both 
respect plan and matter; and them representing the highest ideal yet reached 
of a series of reading books for use in the public schools of this country. 

STRONG, Professor State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Michigan, 

Harper’s Readers are beautiful books, displaying both form and matter unusual 
taste and intelligence. 

Professor Reading State Normal School, Platteville, Wisconsin, says 

Harper’s Readers are strong, serviceable, beautiful books. The matter is fresh, in- 
teresting, instructive — evidently selected by one that knows what is in the heart of a 
child... . Certainly with such books us these, the tusk of learning to get out of books 
what them has lost nearly all its terrors. While learning read, the child reads 
learn, since in every lesson he masters he gets his reward in the acquisition of new 
ideas, interesting and valuable. 

IRWIN SHEPARD, President State Normal School, Winona, Minnesota, says 

well pleased with Harper’s Readers. easy recognize their superiority. 
The claim for the books that they excel gradation certainly well founded, while 
the illustrations and letter press are unsurpassed. shall use the books. 

TAYLOR, President State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas, says 


Harper’s Readers are models book making, and impress being most happily 
adapted the wants our public schools. The matter fresh and crisp, and will 
beget not only good readers, but genuine thirst for good reading. 


RUTH MORRIS, State Normal University, Normal, Illinois, says 

speak Harper’s Readers only terms the highest praise. They are 
especially commended for the selection and arrangement the reading matter. The 
books will hereafter used our primary school. 

CHANDLER, Secretary Board Regents for the State Normal Schools Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., says: 

have taken great interest and have found satisfact the examination Harper’s 
especially pleased with the recognition the fact that the way learn 
read reading. and the way help pupils and teachers their work furnish 
something read its adaptation, interest pupils, and progressive 
tendency helps the pupil read, read something worthy being 
read. 

The above are only a few of a large number of commendations received from leading 
Normal Schools all parts the country. Thousands educators State, 
County, and City Superintendents, College Professors, Principals, and Teachers all 
grades schools unite testifying the superior merits Harper’s Readers. 

Introduction Price. Price. 
Harper’s First Reader, 144 pages, cts. cts. 


Harper’s Fifth 504 Press.) 
HARPER BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


Please mention Education” corresponding with advertisers. 
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The most popular and successful, and the only complete series Commercial Text Books pub- 
lished. These books are now used nearly all the best Business Colleges and Commercial 
Schools the United States and Canadian Provinces,and are erywhere accepted the standard 
works for ial study. 


toth, 100 pager, 6) x 10 inches, 


SEVENTY LESSONS IN SPELLING, | ’ 'Re tail, 30 ¢ ts. 15 cts. 


500 enthusiastic testimonials, with names of teac cher s and schools ar e published i in our catalogues. 
Sample copies any the toregoing publications will mailed postpaid teachers school 
officers at the sp cial introduction price. Specimen pages of the Looks, together with our cata- 
logue containing prices, testimoniais, and full particulars regarding them, and also regarding our 
Three Weeks’ Business Practice, Complete School Register, College Currency, Commercial Stu- 
dent’s Pen, an totier schoo xu wil be maiie to any teaca+r on app.ica iou. 
Two new publications will come from the press Aug. Government and First 


Lessons Bookkeeping. WILLIAMS ROCERS, Rochester, 


The Importance Attached Good Spelling 


more and more shown the increasing sale Reed’s Word Lessons, which its 
ingenious and scholarly arrangement offers the greatest help in orthography. It is a 
complete speller the true sense, and does not attempt teach the spelling words 
that pupil necessarily learns from reading-chart, and like language work, or, the 
other hand. words that will seldom, ever, called upon The choice, 
grading, and classification words, have been the subject the greatest thought and 
every progressive teacher will appreciate the many admirable features 
which examination the book will reveal, 

any teacher-has not seen Word Lessons, and will inform the publishers, speci- 
men pages and descriptive circulars will promptly sent. 


Price for introduction, for cents. 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD CO., Publishers, 


Somerset St., Boston. 771 Broadway, and Ninth St., New York. 


ALL KINDS HOLDERS. 


Partner with Capital 
ness the basis Cash, and fair DICTIONARY HOLDER. 


way opening large trade. One well 
acquainted with educational affairs pre- Progressive Euchre Table. 
Send for Catalogue. 


ferred. Good references 

given. Address, EDUCATION, P.O. Box 


3174, New York City. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WEBSTER 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
for the Family, the School, the Professional 


MISS MARA PRATT. Dictionary the Language 


containing 118,000 Words and 3000 Engravings, 


This little book elaborates Dictionary Biography 


giving facts about nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


enious method teaching 
Elements Penmanship Dictionary Geography 


Young Children. locating and briefly describing 25,000 Places, 


Sent mail any address receipt found only Webster’s Unabridged, 


Fifteen Cents. All One Book. 
3000 m WwW 2 ore Ill 


recommended 
the State Sup’ts Schools States, and 
BROMFIELD STREET, leading Pres’ts the Canada. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Ps yhlet free. 


MAP SERIES. 


Edited Sir A.C. RAMSAY, LL. D., late Director-General the Geological Survey the 
United Kingdom. 

This series maps has been prepared meet the need reliable scientific map schools 
where Physical Geograpy is taugnt. In addition to the features found in other maps, they pre- 
sent distinctly the land elevation and contour of the sea bed. A general impression 1s obtained, 
the high, dry and cold table the mountain regions, aud the low, moist and 
fertile valleys. 

The series is uniform with the Political Geography Maps, and contains: Europe, Asia, Africa, 
North America, South America, British Istes. Price, $6.00 each, net; Spring Rollers desired. 


CLASSICAL MAPS. 


Kiepert’s, comprising Ancient World, 40x74 inches, $3.00; Ancient Greece, 60x79 inches, $9.00; 
Ancient Italy, Roman Empire, 57x75 inches, 

Johnson’s Cesar de Bello Gallico, Orbis Veteribus Notus, Italia Antiqua, Grecia Antiqua, Asia 
Minor, Orbis Romanus, Price $4.00 each, $3.25 each for four 


BIBLICAL MAPS. 

The Holy Land, size Price $5.00. 

Acts and Epistles (Paul's Travels), size 34x42. Price $3.75. 

Bible Lands. The Sunday-school Map Bible Lands. Embracing, when mounted, maps 
the Holy Land, illustrating the Old The Peninsula Sinai; the Holy Land, illustrat- 
ing the New Testament Gospels; and the Mediterranean Lands, illustrating the Acts and Epistles. 
Size feet square. Price $14.00. 


GEOLOGICAL MAPS. 


World, Jules Marcou. Size 72x50, Each $9.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS MAPS. 


can furnish any series maps well the above, and will gladly quote prices, which 
know will satisfactory. 
Correspondence solicited. 


EASTERN EDUCATIONAL 


Please mention Education” corresponding with 
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xii ADVERTISEMENTS. 


12TH ANNUAL SESSION. BEGINNING JULY 15, 1889. 


A.M., Supt. Schools, 
Boston, Mass. 


Quincy, Mass. 


SCHOOL METHODS. WEEKS. ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS. WEEKS, 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. ROTANY. 
Henry Agent Mass. Board Miss Boston, Mass, 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 
GEOGRAPHY. Four weeks. M.D., 


Pres. Monroe College Oratory, Boston, 


Mrs. Mary Cate Situ, Boston, Mass. : 
with members of the Faculty. 


A.M., Supt. Schools, Prof. Jr., A.M., Boston 
Somerville, Mass. University. 
KINDERGARTEN. FRENCH. 
Miss Lucy Prin. Chauncy Hail Prof. A.M., Cleveland, 


Supt. Schools, Leominster, 
Mass. GERMAN, 


Prof. Boston, Mass. 


8. MINERALS, PLANTS, ANIMALS AND) 
HISTORY. 
— : | Wa. A. Mowry, A.M., Ph.D., Boston, Mass, 
Normal School. LATIN AND 


Dana Dustan, Academy, Monsou, 


PEDAGOGY AND HISTORY ED- Mass. 
11. MATHEMATICS AND 


12. MICROSCOPY. 
10. PSYCHOLOGY, Miss Drury, Natick, Mass. 
(Mass.) Normal School. announced 


11. READING, GRAMMAR SCHOOL. A.M., Boston, Mass. 


Henry O.M., Sec. PAINTING. 
College Oratory. Miss Windsor Hill, 


12. READING, PRIMARY 


16. SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITNG, 
Miss Chelsea, Mass. Mrs. Mary CHANDLER, Boston, 


<AGEMENT Mass. 
13. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 17. ZOOLOGY. 


Epson, A.M. Agent Mass. Board A.M., Ph.B., Vassar 
Education. College, Poughkeepsie, 


THE BEST LOCATION! OUT THE ATLANTIC 


The Oldest School! Greatest Advantages! The Most Thorough Course! 
Combining REST and RECREATION with STUDY and IMPROVEMENT. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


WILLIAM MOWRY, President, 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


EDSON, Manager Schoo! Methods, Worcester, Mass. 


Mention ** In corresponding with advertisers. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Texas Summer Normal, 


GALVESTON, TEXAS. 


Incorporated March 11, 1889. 


Capital Stock, $100,000.00. 


Dr. BALDWIN, Principal. 


First Annual Session begins July Ist and lasts four 
weeks. Schools conducted the best talent the State 
and Country. 

Normal Park, the property the Normal, contains 200 
acres ground, adjoins city, and fronts directly the 


Gulf. 


Full Prospectus sent application. 


LEE SELLERS, HUGH CONYNGTON, 


President. Secretary. 


Please mention Education” corresponding with 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Man without Country. 


New for Schools. 
EVERETT HALE. pp. Cloth, cents; paper, 
This ingeniously wrought story, now well known, first appeared during the 
Civil War, and time most opportune. Its purpose illustrate how im- 
portant man the land his birth; and the great privilege citizen- 
ship. well shown, supposing one not only banished, but placed 
that cannot even hear from about his country the rest his life. 


How They Lived Hampton. 


Story Practical Christianity. Applied the Manufacture 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 12mo. $1.00. 

the present volume pictured ideal manufacturing town New Eng- 
land, where woollen mill furnishes employment, each employee 
owns home and acre more land, and the town furnishes every facili- 
for education, public entertainment, and social intercourse. new 
large experience. 


Friend the Boss. 


Story To-Day. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 12mo. 

story possible government American cities, and practical study 
our social and political order. Friend the Boss,” says himself, 
likes good government, willing give his time secure it, and, with his 
time, his money. 


Lend Hand Monthly. 


JOURNAL ORGANIZED PHILANTHROPY. 


D., Editor. Subscription, $2.00 Year. Single Num- 
bers, cents. 

This Journal has been established by. the persons interested organized 
philanthropy the larger cities. Their wish make monthly magazine 
the firstelass, which may meet the needs all persons spirit 
all parts the United States. 

has special department for the LEND HAND Societies and all the TENS, 
the RAMABAI CIRCLE, and many Indian associations, and the organ the 
Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. 

New Series began the first January, 


STILMAN SMITH PUBLISHERS, 


Please mention with advertisers. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


niform Examination 


THE STATE NEW YORK. 


questions, issued the State Department, have been adopted 
all the School Commissioners the State. and public school teacher ean 
secure position except passing one these examinations. questions 
are prepared the Board Institute Conductors, and are subjected before 
use the most searching criticism. safe say that other series 
questions ever issued was carefully prepared, undertaken many 

All these Questions from the beginning March 14, 1889, are now published 
follows, and commend them worth the attention all who have 
conduct undergo examinations. 


Arithmetic, 317 Questions, cts. II. Key, ets. 

IX. Civil Government, 355 


Sent post-paid receipt price. Send for Full Catalogue Books 
for 


President Lasher, Spokane Falls, T., writes follows, April 29, 
and publish his letter full because will have occurred 
before this paper issued, and want principals see what consider 
letter inquiry for teachers. must appoint professor mathematics ——. 
We want a man with the following qualification: A teacherof some experience, enthusi- 
astic and apt in imparting the principles of the subjects taught: one who will not attri- 
bute the failure of a class to understand and grasp the subjectto want of comprehension 
and mental capacity the part the students. must Christian man, unmar- 
ried, and have the care the dormitory for the gentlemen evenings. man much 
social power, and one that rules his presence more than stern commands. One 
not afraid hard work, ambitious make reputation and grow with the college. 
The salary will and home, which includes board, washing, furnished room, light, 
and fuel. The salary will increased the growth and success the department 
will warrant. not infer that the man must remain single continue live the 
dormitory. Ihave sent mail catalogues pamphlet you have 
the man for the place, let know his age, experience, and where educated, and send 
his photograph. prefer man that you know personally his teaching ability, and 
whether man. would like see letter from him you, but want you 
take the responsibility right man, and let know before in- 
formed, that may brought before the executive committee and There! 
Can you tell what you want distinctly asthat? you can will for you what 
did for him, give you just the man you want. 


The School Bulletin Agency, Syracuse, 


any Teachers’ Agency until after you have read the New Manual the 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. states frankly the province Bureaus gen- 
eral and tells you how proceed order secure position. also 
REGISTE gives you good knowledge the workings and success this 
agency, mentionsa large number representative places filled it, 

etc., etc. Send for stamp. 


W.D. KERR, Manager, Astor Place, New York. 


mention Education” corresponding with advertisers. 
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Xvi ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Burlington Route Daily Excursions 


THE 


PACIFIC COAST, COLORADO, WYOMING AND UTAH, 


tailroad, ticket agents the Eastern, Middle, and Western States will sell, any 
date, via the Burlington Route from Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis, round-trip tickets 
low rates San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, 
couver, Victoria; also Denver, Cheyenne, Colorado Springs, Pueblo. For 
particulars these excursions, call your local ticket agent, address 


Map the United States. 


large, handsome Map the United States, showing North and South Dakota, mounted, 
and suitable for office home use, and issued the BURLINGTON ROUTE, will 
furnished responsible parties free application the undersigned. 


Instruction given Eight Languages (ten classes French and ten German), 
also in Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Drawing, Painting, English Literature, Politi- 
cal Science, Mathematics, and Physical the ideal School Lan- 
practical work. EDUCATIONAL Beautiful location. Excursions and 
Saturdays. Circulars and programme free. 

Address Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


Bookbinders and Album Manufacturers. 


Special attention given binding Serials, School, and Library books. 
Old Books made good new. 


PINKHAM, 


FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


Large Stock Books the Foreign and 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. Ancient Languages. 


Bells Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, Subscriptions Foreign Periodicals. 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY | SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. } 

VANDUZEN TIFT, Cincinnati, CARL SCHOENHOF, 


Importer, Publisher, and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Please mention Education” corresponding with advertisers, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DR. WM. HARRIS 


Began his now renowned series articles Educational 
Psychology the March number, 1888, 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


These papers will continued the Volume beginning September, 1889. Back 
bers from October, 1888, can furnished. The first six papers this series, from 
March, 1888, October, 1888, will furnished pamphlet form premium all new 
subscribers who order the numbers the Journal from October, 1888. 


THE ILLINOIS SCHOOL JOURNAL 


addressed the and Thoughtful Teachers the 
Country Every Grade and position. maintains 


Department Pedagogics. Department Subjects. 
Department Methods. 


Besides Rich and Varied Department Miscellany. 


SOME WORDS APPROVAL. 


From Supt. Bright, Englewood, Chicago. 
“There mistake about it; The Journal the best Educational paper the 
country today.” 
From Wm. Bell, Editor Indiana School Journal. 


think you are making the best School Journal the United States.” 


From Gillan, State Normal School, Milwaukee. 
have found more good sense the Journal than any other two 
journals that read.” 
From Albee, Pres. Oshkosh Normal School, Wisconsin. 


one the most thoughtful and journals have ever had upon 
table.” 


From Dr. Hoose, State Normal School, Cortland, 
must congratulate the profession teaching upon the pronounced ability with 
which The School Journal edited.” 
From Supt. Marble, President National Teachers Association. 
“The April number worth whole year’s subscription. always have liked it, 
but now better than ever. paper ahead it. 
From Dr. Larkin Dunton, Principal Boston School. 


“Every number Journal excels its predecessors. keep with 
yourself your magazine will profitable well useful.” 


PRICE, $1.50 PER YEAR. CLUBS FOUR, $1.25. 


Address, 


GEO. BROWN, 


Please mention corresponding with advertisers, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Why and How 


ATTEND THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION JULY 


THE EXCURSION RATES VIA THE 


Virginia, Georgia Air Line 


ARE VERY LOW. 


HALF RATES 
For the round trip will given from Hagerstown, 
Washington, and Norfolk, 
Round trip from New York via Old Point Comfort. 
Round trip from Boston via Old Point Comfort. 
trip from New York via Hagerstown Washington. 


This opportunity visit the most interesting points the South, considered 
from historic standpoint, and from material and commercial standpoint also; for 
the route through that section the country which just now attracting such 
spread attention even Old World account its wonderful progress and de- 
velopment all directions, and which promises very soon the centre manu- 
facturing industries this country. The route takes you through where were the 
scenes the fiercest conflicts the unpleasantness,” and the Revolutionary 
War. given you visit the homes Washington and Lee; for you 
and see and know avery beautiful and, most northern people, unknown 
land, and unknown people. 

Among the points interest which can passed route and from Nashville 
the excursion arranged the Virginia, Tennessee Georgia Air Line, are Norfolk, 
Old Point Comfort, Hampton Roads, Petersburg, Lynchburg, Roanoke, Bristol, Knox- 
ville, Chattanooga, Lookout Mountain, Sewanee, Mont Eagle (the Chautauqua the 
South), Natural Bridge, Luray Caverns, Harpers Ferry, Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, besides many the most famous Virginia Springs. 


For more detailed information and illustrated Guide Books, apply any 
the undersigned 


McCORMICK, Passenger Agent, 290 Washington St., Boston. 
GAITHER, New England Passenger Agent, 290 Washington St., Boston. 
ELLIS, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 303 Broadway, New York. 
PRINDLE, Passenger Agent, 303 Broadway, New York. 
PAROW, Passenger Agent, 1433 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, 


WRENN, 


General Passenger Agent, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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IX. JUNE, 1889. 


Monthly Magazine 


DEVOTED 


TION 


THE SCIENCE, ART, PHILOSOPHY, AND 


LITERATURE EDUCATION. 


WILLIAM MOWRY, 


CONTENTS. 


William Bradford. Life and Work the Great Marine Artist. 


Rev. 


The Psychology Training. William Harris, 656 


and Comparative Anatomy Lake Forest University 


Some Practical Suggestions Regarding Schoolhouses. Crehore, 


Civil Rights Guaranteed the State Constitutions. Francis Newton 


The Advantages State Examinations. Supt. Beckwith. 
The Influence Training upon the Pupils 
Homogeneous Equations. Geo. Wm. 
Bibliography Current Periodical Literature upon Education 


EASTERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, BROMFIELD 


THOMAS LAURIE, PATERNOSTER 


Price, cents. 


673 
683 
687 
693 
695 
698 
706 


$3.00 year. 
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Stanford Wall 


They are the Best, and the Best are 
the Cheapest. 


POINTS EXCELLENCE. 


Ist. They are strongly mounted the best quality linen. 
They are large and exceedingly distinct, being without minute and 
needless details. 
They are fully brought date, having been carefully revised. 
4th. They are printed permanent oil colors, which, though readily dis- 
tinguished, are artistically combined. 
5th. Their mountings are peculiar. Each roller split, and the map, 
with its strong linen back, ‘secured between. 
6th. They are uniform size, inches. 


THE SERIES CONTAINS: 


EASTERN WORLD (MERCATOR’S PROJECTION). 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE, AUSTRALIA. 
INDIA. 

ASIA, Common NEW ENGLAND. 
NORTH AMERICA, ENGLAND, Especially good 
SOUTH AMERICA, SCOTLAND, for History 
UNITED STATES. LONDON, 


Single map, $5.00. 
Set eight maps, $32.00. 
Furnished Spring Rollers desired. 
returned expense us, samples will sent free for examination 


also have full line 


New Map the Commonwealth 


The most recent and best Map published, giving town boundaries, railroads, 


EASTERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 
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Books Especially Suited for Public Schools. 


Brooks’s Shorter Course Arithmetic. 


Brooks’s Standard Graded Course Arithmetic. 
Introd. Bach. 


Brooks’s Normal Elementary $0.84 0.60 


unique book has been enlarged meet the wants those wishing 
the examination admission the highest universities. 


Brooks’s Normal Geometry and 


number new theorems have been added, and the book has been other- 
wise enlarged and 


are not sent for examination, except receipt price. 
Westlake’s How Write Letters 
work which ought every table. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature 


This little book gives thorough knowledge the few fundamental facts 
each branch literature. 


Lyte’s Practical Bookkeeping .60 


This little book gives practical and thorough knowledge the 
accounts half the space other books occupy. 


Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing, Primary Num- 


Montgomery’s Drawing, Intermediate Numbers 


book contains the latest discoveries electricity, units measure- 


ment, etc. 
Peterson’s Familiar Science, 18mo 


Topical Outlines the History and 


This capital little work, intending save teachers labor writing 


the blackboard, and copying topics history, etc., for future 
examinations. 


For particulars, terms, and circulars, address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Publishers, 
614 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NSE 


SOME RECENT 


Word-Manual, 


accompany Appleton’s Readers. Prepared Akrom 
Ohio, SARAH LAKE, Principal Primary Schools, Akron, 
ELIAS FRAUNFELTER, Superintendent Schools, Akron, Ohio. 

practical aid teaching reading. Designed familiarize the pupil with 
the use letters and their ations into words, words and their come 
binations into sentences, and sentences and their combinations into formal 
composition. 

Introduction Prices, 
Leaflets, accompany Appleton’s First Reader, cents 
Word- Manual, accompany Appleton’s First and Second eaders, cents 


Grandfather’s Stories. 
Volume the Historical Series, Appleton’s Instructive Reading Books, 
compiled JAMES JOHONNOT. 


very attractive and instructive little book, beautifully illustrated, 
celled for supplementary reading, adapted to. primary grades. 


Price, cents. 


Stories the Olden Time. 


Volume IV., Part the Historical Series, Appleton’s Instructive Reads 
ing Books, compiled JAMES JOHONNOT. Fully illustrated 
artis sts, adapted Fourth Reader Grades. 


Introduction cents. 


How Study Geography. 
Francis PARKER, Principal the Cook Co., Normal 
International Education Series. 


practical exposition the methods and teaching 
which apply the and plans Ritter and Guyot. very valuable 
for every teacher. 400 pages. Retail price, $1.50. 


Memory. 


and Educators. Volume VIII. International Education 
Series. 

work more highly than any other one that has come under our eyes 

Retail price, $1.50. 


Send for full Descriptive terms for introduction, 
Educational for July, 1889, mailed free 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San 
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